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PREFACE 



I^and is conducting, under the sponsorship oi' the U • S, Office of Education, a 
several-year study of federally funded progra:Vns designed to introduce and spread 
innovative practices in public schools. These change agent programs normally 
offer temporary federal funding to school districts as "seed money. If an innova- 
tion is successful, it is assumed that the district will continue and disseminate part 
or all of the project using other' sources of funds. The Rand study examines four 
such federal change agent p rog rams - -Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Title III, Innovative Projects; Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title VII, 
Bilingual Projects; Vocational Education Act, 1968 Amendments, Part' D, 
Exemplary Programs; and the Right-To-Read^Program- The study identifies 
what tends to promote various kinds of changes in the scHools and what doesn't; 
in particular, the Rand study will identify for federal, state, and local policy- 
makers the nature, permanence, and extent of dissemination of innovations that ^ 
are associated with the various federal programs and with various federal, state, 
and local practices, 

A series of five reports describes the first-year results of the Rand study 

(July 1973 to July 1974): 

Volume I (R- 1589/1 -HEW, A xModel of Educational Change ) provides'a theo- 
retical perspective for the Rand study by analyzing the current state of knowledge 
of planned change in education and by proposing a conceptual model of factors 
affecting change processes within school districts. 

Volume II (R-1589/2-HEW, Factors Affecting Change Agent Projects ) contains 
the analysis of survey data collected by a national sample of 293 projects in 18 states 
during November and December 1973. 

Volume III (R-l SSg/S-IlEW, The Process of Change ) summarizes the findings' 
and policy implications resulting from 29 case studies of change agent projects 
conducted by Rand staff members and consultants in 25 school districts during 
April' and ^lay 1974. The case study sites, chosen from the original sample of 
293 projects initially surveyed, represent a variety of project objectives and local 
district conditions. This report also describes the role of the state education 
agencies in selecting, managing, and disseminating change agent projects. 

''^Because of Rand's interest in advancing knowledge of'organizational behavior 
in educational institutions, the research underlying this report was supported in 
part by an allocation of Rand corporate research funds. 
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Volume IV (R- 1589/4-IlEW, The Findings in Review ) bummarizes the findings 
of Vols. I, II, and III, and also synthesizes extensive data collected by Rand on 
federal-level program strategy and management for each of the change agent proj- 
ects. Volume IV also includes a discussion of alternative federal strategies for 
promoting innovation. 

Volume V (R- 1589/5 -HEW, ]E]xecutive Summary ) p^'esents the study's methods 
and results for a general audience. 

Subsequent research will collect additional data on Titles III and VII of ESEA, 
with particular focus on projects whose federal funding has expired. 

This report is one of four appendixes to Vol. III. Each appendix deals with 
a different federal change program and brings together oui first-year observations 
and findings at federal, state, and local levels. Appendix A deals with Title IIJ, 
App. B with reading programs, App. C with bilingual education, and App. D with 
career education. 

This appendix deals with Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, which funds bilingual education projects proposed by local school districts. 
Section I describes the origins and the planning and management strategies that 
USOE adopted for this program."' Section II describes the role of state education 
agencies. Section III presents syntheses of our fieldwork case studies, vv^ich 
describe the* similarities and differences we found in the planning, impleme^ntation, 
and adaptation of each of the projects covered. It also attempts to gp-neralize from 
the limited .evidence. - Section IV presents the individual case studies for these 
bilingual education projects. In all cases, the names of states, school district 
projects^, and people are fictitious. For some projects, facts and events are 
altered somewhat, but the essence of the project experience has been preserved. 
Each district that participated did so under a promise of anonymity; our respon- 
dents' frankness and cooperativeness testify to the merits of this guarantee i.n pro- 
ducing a fair picture of how these projects developed, with their various strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Ideally, our work would include a synthesis to describe how interactions of 
federal, state, and local levels have shaped Title VII. Building on this synthesis, 
we could then recommend to policymakers at each level courses of action that 
taken together could improve the effectiveness of Title VII. But we had to settle, 
in view of time and resource limitations, for much less than t!ns ambitious goal. 

"^This program description pertains to Title VII policies for FY 1973-74. 
FY 1974-75 policies employ somewhat different guidelines and terminology. 

5 
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Instead, in iHis appendix we present o-t findings at each level of government in 
separate sections with little attempt to integrate the findings from different levels. 
That task is approached in Vol. IV of this series (R- 1 589/4-HE W . The Findings 
in Review), but cannot be pursued to its conclusion within the framework of the 
present study. 

What we have procjuced in this appendix is a description of Title VII as it 
operates at the federal and state level, together with our description and analysis 
of factors that contribute to the strengths and weaknesses of selected Title VII 
projects as they actually operate in the setting of the schools. The implications of 
our findings for public policy are discussed more fully in Vol. IV. 
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I. TITLE VII OF ESEA: THE BILINC-UAL PROC-RAM " - 

GENERAL OVERVIEW 

This section gives a brief overview of the Title VII program to serve as a , 
hack.ground for understanding the case studies of individual projects. The data 
included were obtained from interviews and program records. 

The Title VII program was enacted in 1968 as an amendment to the^ Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), which was revised in that year. The legisla- 
tion recogni/.es ''the special educational needs of the large numbers pi children of 
limited English-speaking ability in the United States" authori/.es the establish^- 
ment of programs to meet these needs. The program mandated a different educa- 
tional approach for which there was little background in research and development 
and little experience in the schools. The Office of Education (OE) has spent the 
first five years of the program taking initial steps in formulating the philosophy and. 
objectives of bilingual education; developing curricula for various language groups 
and many grade levels; providing in-service training for teachers m attitudes 
toward, and techniques in, bilingual education; devising new assessment techniques 
in bilingual education; and stimulating interest among local education agencies 
(LEAs) and state education agencies (SEAs). Of all the programV in the study, the 
state of the art w^th which the Titie VII program began its activities was at the 
crudest stage of development. 

The brief history of the Title VII program has been marked by a degree of 
turbulence and conflict that was unusual even in the unsettled conditions of the OE 
during these years. Perhaps because of the paucity of experience in the field, and 
tlje inherent controversy over the concept of bilingual education that involved 
national, political, and social forces, there has been considerable debate (which 
began on the day the program was created and continues unabated today) over 
(I) the philosophy and goals of the program, (2) the program's intervention strategy, 
and (3) the basic decisionmaking control. At various times, these three issues 
and innumerable related ones have caused conflict between the federal program 
office and top-level management in OE, between OE and Congress, among an orga- 
nized special interest group and top-lovel decisionmakers in OE and the adminis- 
tration, and among members of the program office. These conflicts differ only in 
degree, not in kind, from those in the other programs in the study. However, the 
strength of emotions and opinions involved, the number of actors involved, and the 
' frequency of disruptive incidents make this program unique. 

^ "This program description pertains to Title VII policies for FY 1973-74. 

^PJ^^^FY 1974-75 policies employ sornewhat different guidelines and terminology. 
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The conflicts have impeded the development of coherence and clarity in a program 
that would have had difficulty in developing these qualities under the best of 
circumstances. 

PROGRAM BUDGET AND NUMBERS OF PROJEC TS 

The budget of the bilingual education program has risen steadily, as indicated 
in Table I, but only after a friendly Congress overruled administration requests 
to limit the program* s growth. 

In the first year of the program, FY 1969, the program funded 76 projects in 
21 states, representing six languages with the $7. 5 million appropriation. The 
majority of projects were located in California and Texas, and by far the largest 
number included Spanish-sspeaking children. Most projects had budgets exceeding 
$100,000 and, in accordance with the legislation, were sponsored by a LEA, a 
group of LEAs, or a LEA in conjunction with an institution of higher education. 
Projects were limited by the regulations to a maximum of five years of funding. 

Table 2 shows how the total number of projects increased as the program 
budget grew. Since 1969, the proportion of grants to California and Texas dropped 
dramatically as the program made a conscious effort to support programs in new 
geographical areas. Also, by legislation and program policy, more language 
groups have been involved in the projects. 



Table 1 

AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR TITLE VII PROGRAM, ESEA 

($ million) 



Fiscal Year 


Authorization 


President's Request 


Appropriation 


1968 


15 






1969 


30 


5 


7 


1970 


40 


10 


21 


1971 


80 


n 


25 


1972 


100 


25 


35 


1973 


135 


Not Available 


35 . 


1974 


135 


35^ 


50b 


1975 


135 


70 


85 



^The President's budget request for 1975 for the bilingual education program 
has recently been raised to $70 million mainly due to the anticipated effects of the 
Lau V. Nichols decision, ^ \ 

^In late FY 1974, an $8 million supplemental appropriation increased this 
figure to $58 million. ^ ^' * 
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Table 2 



NUMBER OF TITLE VII PROJECTS SUPPORTED 



Fiscal Year 



New Projects 



Continuations 



Total 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



76 
59 
35 
46 



72 
129 
164 
208 



76 
13 1 
164 
210 

209 



a 



One project, discontinued in 1972, was reopened in 1973. 



PROGRAM STRATEGY 

The Title VII law targets the program to poor children between the ages of 3 
and 18 and to states and areas within states with the greatest need for bilingual 



over whether the goal of bilingual education is to maintain the language and 
culture that a papil knows, as well as teach him English, or to help him make a 
transition to fluency in English through instruction in his native language. This 
conflict between a "transitional" versus "maintenance" goal has continued through- 
out the history of the program and at the date of this writing has not subsided. 

In the first year of the bilingual program, the federal program office sent 
grants announcements and guidelines to SEAs, which then communicated with 
potential local applicants. In many cases, SEAs that found the OE guidelines 
lacking detail sent supplementary materials to LEAs. The federal program office 
provided no additional help m preparing proposals at this time. Applicants were 
required to submit a preliminary proposal of not more than ten singls-spaced 
pages to both OE and the applicable SEA. Under the law, the SEAs could review 
the proposals and advise the federal program office on selections, but they had no 
formal power. SEAs considered the proposals and submitted ranked lists of their 
judgments to OE. During the selection process, the federal program office 
occasionally rejected highly ranked choices of SEAs, but rarely approved proposals 
judged unfavorably by theni. 

Great leeway was given to LEAs, allowing them to focus on the specific needs 
of their locality. Aside from the legislative language that "Title VII funds are 



education programs, but is vague concerning the substance of the educational 
^programs envisioned. A major debate within the program and between the pro- 
gram and the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation within OE has been 
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available for exemplary pilot or demonstration projects, " there was little in the 
early guidelines that indicated to prospective applicants ihat they would be 
participating in a nationwide effort to develop models of bilingual education that 
could be replicated. Also, the importance of the four components of instructional 
program, curriculum, community involvement, and staff development, which were 
explicitly urged on projects in a later year, were only implicit in these guidelines. 

Thus, the initial guidelines for the Title VII program did not clearly focus or 
structure the program. LEAs could propose almost any educational project for 
the target population as long as two languages were used in instruction and the 
history and culture of the non-English language group was taught. Without the 
background or the time to conceptualize the program more carefully, the staff, 
hoped that insights and better direction would emerge from experience in the field. 

The second year, a number of program staff groups were set up to examine 
the previous year's proposals and projects in greater depth, to talk with expert 
consultants, and to think through possible approaches to advances in bilingual 
education. As a result of staff recommendations, a number of , strategies were 
developed to conduct basic research and development work in bilingual education 
and to provide services to individual projects. First, a search was made of 
first-round projects with a specialized program focus that could be developed for 
use in other projects, and a staff capable of developing a ^'model. " About a dozen 
of these "projects with a specialty" were given additional one-year grants ranging 
from $25,000 to $200,000, Second, a number of special projects were funded. 
Some of these were completed within one year or did not produce satisfactory 
results. The following four projects are still in operation and are an integral 
part of the program^ s strategy: 

1. The Dissemination Center for Bilingual Education was set up for the 

systematic identification, assessment, refinement, and dissemination of 
existing rnaterials in the areas of instructional curricula and equipment, 
community and parental involvement, staff development, instructional 
techniques and strategies, and evaluation designs. The existing center in 
Austin, Texas, took over after the initial effort in Fort Worth failed to 
operate effectively. 

2 The Spanish Curriculum Core Project was funded to develop "a curriwUlum 
core designed for all Spanish-speaking students (Mexican American, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, and others'f. " It Is currently being field-tested. 

11 
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3. The Multilingual Assessment Project was designed to develop relevant 
testing instruments for the populations that did not speak English and to 
prepare "an annotated list of standardized tests 'that may be applicable to . 
this population. " 

4. The Materials Acquisition Project was intended to collect instructional 
materials from abroad that could be used as supplementary materials in 
Title VII classrooms. ^ 

For these special projects, the program jought well-known persons and groups to 
develop the ideas and found compatible LEAs to accept the grants and house the 

projects. . c 

By the third year. 1971, the program had achieved a somewhat grearer degree 
of conceptual clarity, and published a .Tiajor revision in the program manual that 
added further weight to the maintenance philosophy of bilingual education by stating 
that "it must be remembered that the goal of bilingual education is a student who 
functions well in two languages on any occasion. """ Further, the manual argued 
for the equality of the two languages and cultures by emphasizing that "a complete 
program develops and maintains the children's self-esteem and> legitimate pride 
in both cultures."'''* Elsewhere, the manual supported the same position by 
stating that in a bilingual program "children whose dominant language is English 
are taught the dominant language of the other children, " that "provision is made 
for increasing the instructional use of both languages for both groups in the same 
classroom," and that students who come from homes where English is not the 
dominant language should not be segregated from the rest of the school population. 

Aside from the clarification of what constitutes a bilingual education program, 
the manual also provided some informal funding guidelines. After the first year, 
project and budget size could grow, but were limited to a vertical expansion in 
grade levels. For instance, if a program began with a kindergarten class in the 
first year, it was permitted to expand to a kindergarten and a 1st grade class the 
second year. This was to allow the development of a continuous program for the 
students. However, federal funds could not be used to expand the project 
horizontally — for instance, to two or more kindergarten classes in the second 
year. After the third year of vertical expansion, LEAs were expected to absorb 
the cost of the most developed grade level. In our example, the LEA would 



* Programs under Bilingual Education Act (Title VII, ESEA): M anual for 
Project Applicants and Grantees , DHEW, April 20, 1971, p. 2. 

''"ibid. , p. 1. • ' 
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assume the cost of the kindergarten program and the Title VII program v/ould 
support the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grade programs. It was hoped that this method of 
funding would keep project costs within the budget, encourage the development of 
a continuous program, and encourage LEAs to assume gradually the cost of the 
program. 

Thus, by the third year of the program, t^-* ^ had become somewhat more 

specific about the types of bilingual projects t encourage. However, the 

program continued to rely on the imagination and ability of individual project 
staffs to develop good ideas into riipdel programs. Besides making a tentative 
'start in funding special centers and adding to the budgets of promising projects,, 
^he program staff did no£^seem to think systematically about how the federal 
"^dollars would affect a larger audience than the funded projects, nor what effect 
would be desirable. Individual staff members undertook activities aimed to help 
develop the field of bilingual education, but such efforts were sporadic. If there 
was an articulated prog"ram philosophy at this time, it was that OE could provide 
funds for the idea of bilingual education to develop, but once begun, the pro- 
cesses of change were so idiosyncratic or unknown that OE could do little to 
influence systematically the course of the development. 

In mo're recent years, the program has not done much more to clarify and 
specify it^ overall intervention strategy. Ivlost program staff members have not 
been totally happy with their strategy, but they have been unable to delineate a 
better path.. Kluch has happene,d to push the program in various directions, but the 
staff has initiated few of these changes. 

The goals and strategics of the bilingual program at the state level are 
described in Sec, II. 

, 'Our review of the LMingual program does not extend beyond A.pril 1974. 
I 
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II. STATE EDUCATION AGENCY PARTICIPATION 



INTERESTS 

SEA invalvcmcnt with Title VII varies directly %yith the state's interest in 
bilingual education. In those states visited where bilingual education was a fairly 
low-priority issue, either because of the relatively small number of non-English- 
speaking'people in the state or because of legislative disinterest in the problem. 
Title VII was- handled in a rather cavalier fashion. By" contrast, in states where 
there were Large numbers of non-English speakers, Title\5n>as taken much more 
seriously. In other words, where the goals of Title VII dovetailed with the interests 
of the state, we would find a fully function in g T it le VII staff, despite the fact that 
there are no federal funds given'to the state for Title VII administration.. In states 
where bilingual education was not a prime concern, responsibility for Title VII was 
allocated to some other SEA official,' whose primary appointment was in some other 
area (Title I, M igr ant Worke rs. Foreign Language Coordinator, etc.), and who 
attended to.Title VII related issues spasmodically. The closeness of the relation- 
ship between state concern over bilingual education and attention to Title VII funding 
may be illust: ,ed by two examples. 

In one state. Title VII was monitored by a man who was on the Title I staff. 
The state made recommendations about Title VII to USOE, but their effect was 
miniriial. This entire operation was described as "slipshod." However, when the 
state mandated bilingual education for all students needing it, the situation changed 
immediately. Currently, there are seven professionals on the Title VII staff who 
spend time making recommendations to USOE about Title VII funding. 

In another state, which despite a fairly large proportion of non-English speakers 
had no bilingual education program, the Title III director would occasionally send 
Title Vll'proposals to the SEA's foreign language consuf^nt for review. (This 
individual repeatedly raised the question of who was responsible for Title VII within 
the state, but was never given an answer. Apparently, the question could not be 
answered definitively since there was no one charged' directly with such responsi- 
bility. ) When the legislature mandated a bilingual program,' a position of Title VII 
director was immediately created and filled. It seems clear that as the state's 
interest in bilingual education increases, the Title VII staff will grow. 

* 

" Based on telephone and personal interviews with program officers in eight 
states. ' jL4- ' 
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In states where bilingual education has been of major concern, a fully function- 
ing Title VII staff is the rule* These people, despite the fact that they have no 
formal, direct authority over the funded LEAs, exercise much influence over 
Title VII programs in the state by'means of various interpersonal linkages they have 
built up with both the LEAs and with Washington personnel. (One state, which has a 
fairly, large Title VII staff, implicitly acknowledges the need for such linkages by 
including the notion of "public relations skills" in its Title VII hiring policy* ) 

Our interviews confirmed the existence of a national controversy over what 
Title VII funds should be used to accomplish* On one hand. Title VII officials see 
cultural plurality as the goal of the program; on the other, OE officials feel that 
Title VII funding should be used to help non-English speakers to become part of the 
American "mainstr eaoi. " 

This division of opinion over how Title VII funding should be used may be 
illustrated by comparing interviews in two states, both of which have Spanish- 
speaking populations* In both interviews, the respondents were native-born Ameri- 
cans of Spanish ancestry* One felt that establishing Spanish-American bi-cultural- 
ism for all students was necessary not only because it would ensure the continuance 
of the Spanish culture, but also because, in his view, the United States was rapidly 
becoming a Hispanic nation* He cited statistics dealing with the influx of Spanish- 
speaking peoples from Mexico, Puerto Rico, and South America. 

A diametrically opposed view was put forth by his counterpart in another state. 
This individual seemed to feel that the maintenance of the Spanish culture would take 
care of itself ("I can drop any one of the Spanish- speaking kids in this state "i^to 
' Madrid, and he will be at home") and that the major purpose of Title VII should be 
to make the kids with a Spanish heritage proficient in English so that they could 
survive economically ("No one cares if you know the history of Spain and its glories; 
they want to know if you can read and write English to get a job")* . 

From the above, it is apparent that as state interest in bilingual education grows, 
so will the size and scope of operations of the SEA Title VII staffs. Given the diver- 
sity of opinions among SEAs on the primary mission of Title VII (cultural pluralism 
versus mainstream ing of minorities), increased emphasis on the question of the 
nature of bilingual education may make this issue a major policy concern* 

CRITICISMS OF FEDERAL MANAGEMENT 

In criticizing the Title VII program and staff, the eight SEAs interviewed seem 
to split rather cleanly into West and East, and somewhat ambiguously into four 
regions: West, Midwest, East, and South^^-- 

ERiC 
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In the West, Title VII figures importantly in the SEAs^ own agendas, and 
accordingly these SEAs devote considerable staff time for monitoring projects, 
including regular site visits, workshops, and the like. The SEAs' concerns are 
with providing training, responding to specific calls for assistance, expediting the 
flow of materials throughout the state, and assuring that projects conform to the 
intent of the Title VII guidelines. Although they do attempt to impose some degree 
of control over the projects, the SEAs in fact have no jurisdiction and must appeal 
to the federal Title VII office for action. 

The main complaint of the Western SEAs is that there are too few site visits 
by the federal Title VII staff. They agree that the federal staff is very accessible 
by telephone and mail, but insist that greater site presence is necessary to really 
understoi^d what is going on at the project level* This con. plaint reduces in large 
pa^-t to a desire for more effective control over projects. The Title VII LEA guide- 
lines, broadly constructed to accommodate the needs of bilingual education in all 
states, are viewed as being too flexible to serve as an effective device for control. 
If a SEA wishes to reprimand a project and is not able to invoke the gi.i idelines, it 
must appeal to the federal program office. The federal staff allegedly does not 
always follow SEA recommendations about punitive action (i*e., project determina- 
tion) or selection of new projects; some federal resistance is said to be due to^ 
**political pressure. 

In the East (and Midwest and Southeast), Title VII does not fit as importantly 
into the SEA scheme of things, and staff time is devoted to Title VII projects only 
when convenient in connection with funded bilingual projects (e.g.. Title III, 
Title II-Migrant). No regular visitation is carried on at Title VII sites. 

As in the West, the Eastern SEAs complain that there is too little site visita- 
tion by the federal program office. But where Westerners seemed mostly concerned 
with keeping projects in line, the Easterners felt that with greater site presence, 
federal officers would become more sensitive to the special needs of bilingual 
education in those states/ Two respondents characterized Title VII as being a 
program designed for the West and Southwest, a Chicano program. One Midwestern 
respondent claimed that the dispersed nature of target populations in his area, in 
contrast with both East and West, presented special problems that are not 
recognized in the guidelines. Another respondent felt that Title VII needed more 
people--not for better supervision, but for more ideas* Another noted that more 
day-to-dciy assistance is needed (especially with respect to c,urriculum) and "more 
form and less format." Another stated, "The root of bilingual education problems 

16 
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is conventional or conservative teaching practices." As in the West, some 
complained that the federal staff is vulnerable to political infUiencc, presumably 
with respect to Western bias as well as the selection of new projects. 
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IIL SYNTHESIS OF CASE STUDIES 



Gerald C. Sumner 



Fieldwork was conducted at six Title VII sites in April and May 1974: two on 
the west coast, one in the Rocky Mountains, one in the Southwest, one in the Mid- 
west, and one on the east coasts Three projects were in large urban school 
dis|:ricts, one was in a suburb, one was in a small city, and one was in a rural 
area. The rural project was essentially a collection of five projects (in separate 
school districts) under collective management* One project has completed two 
years of operation; one, three years; t;wo, four years; and two, five years. 

One project serving grades K- 12 has been a major facili6ating device for the 
district's desegregation effort. One serves grades K-8 with three separate non- 
English groups, including two Indian tribes. One server K-6 and is noteworthy 
because it is^svfre to continue after federal funding terminates. Another project 
also serving K-8 is noteworthy because of unorthodox project management. Another 
project also serving K-6 is noteworthy because the principal actors were largely 
responsible for state bilingual legislation, although the Title VU project itself will 
probably succumb after federal funding ends. The sixth district serves grades K-4 
and is enjoying the most obvious success at classroom level, probably through 
aggressive implementation tactics. 

Judging from the six fieldwork sites, Title VII projects don^t show as much 
variation in success as would be expected from other kinds of federally funded 
programs. This is because there is usually more congruence with attendance area 
needs, if not district objectives. Also, Title VII projects usually deal 



DHSCRirnON OF CASH STUDY SITES 

West Bluff, a tuwh of 7000 luLdted in a sparsel> populated section of a western state, is a center for farming, 
lanLlniig, mnnng, Ugl' lunibei, and tourism. It has a long-established Spanish heritage population and significant numbers 
of Indians. 

West Bay is m an agricultural area of a coastal western state. Approximately one-third of its 32.000 population is 
predominantly low-mcome Mexican-American. A controversial busing program is integrating the schools 

Metropolis is a large industrial city m the Southwest. It ships petroleum products, cotton, and lumber, and manu 
tactures chemi<ual, bieel, anJ eleciioiiic and geophysical equipment. Metropolis has rarely experienced the Chicane 
militancy of other southwest areas. 

Bay Cfty is a large seaport city on the East Coast. The school district, now under reorganization, has been beset 
with racial strife. 

Seaside is a large western city and a major industrial center. Its Spanish-speaking population is predominantly 
Mexican-American and is concentrated in one area. 

Grand Fork is a city of approximately 150,000 m a midwestern state. The community is 88 percent white and 
Ilj,3 percent black. The latino population includes emigres from a number of Spanish-speaking countries It is a manu- 
facturing center, principally business machinery, auto parts, chemicals, and paper products 
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comprehensively with the student's classroom experience (at least in elementary 
grades), the target group is very identifiable, and target group needs have 
sociopolitical flavor as well as educational. Under these conditions, Title VII 
projects are typically very visible, making it difficult to subvert project objectives. 

The term ^^bilingual education" will be used to denote the sort of program 
funded by Title VII; that is, projects that have a strong cross-cultural (or bicul- 
tural) component, that are not necessarily restricted in number of grade levels 
served, and typically serve native English speakers as well as native non-English 
speakers. These projects contrast with programs where the single purpose is to 
provide native non-English speakers with communication skills in English, program 
such as ESL (English as a Second lianguage), and the limited transition-oriented 
bilingual programs typically pres cribed by state legislation. Bilingual instruction 
is used in the latter type, but only so that development of non-language related 
skills will not be retarded. In contrast. Title VII projects are also primarily con-, 
cerned with the affective domain (e. g. , self-concept, socialization), and to a lesser 
extent with maintenance of cultural pluralism. 

The discussion is in two parts. One describes issues that are important to 
the success of Title VII projects, and one describes how these issues affect the 
various stages of the change model (initiation, implementation, etc.) proposed in 
Vol. I. Although the fieldwork at the six sites provides the main source of 
information, the discussion generalizes freely across the universe of Title VII 
projects on topics where. we have found corroboration from other sources. We feel 
that by stretching our findings and interpretations in light of other experience, 
more useful policy insight is obtained than would result from a strict summary of 
observations in the six sites. 

ISSUES AFFECTING SUCCESS OF TITLE VII PROJECTS ' 



Variability of Needs 

Languages and Language Skills. The needs of target populations served by 
Title VII projects vary markedly across the country. The most obvious differences 
have to do with language type and language skills. 

Most of the projects (about 150) serve populations whose dominant culture is 
Spanish. The remaining 60 projects are divided among ZO or so language groups. 
Projects chat serve languages of low incidence* have few commercially available 
materials to rely on and must be mostW self-sufficient with respect to materials 
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development and staff training. Even in the largest language group, Spanish, 
dialect differences frustrate the widespread use of most materials. In many cases, 
several dialect/culture groups are represented in the same project, making it 
especially difficult to utilize a uniform materials list. 

The other important dimension relating to language differences has to do with 
abilities to communicate in English or the native language. The project may serve 
some students who are monolingual English, some who are monolingual in another 
language, some who can reasonably communicate in both languages, and some who 
have difficulty communicating in either. In most projects there are few students 
who are not native English speakers; and the primary purposes then are to teach the 
other language and. to provide a cross-cultural experience. 

SES- There are also differences in socioeconomic status (SES) between 
projects, and differences in lengths of time that the families of target students have 
^ resided in the United States. These differences may affect the kind of services 
provided by the project. For example, on the east coast, where there are many 
newly arrived Puerto Rican emigres, some projects provide certain kinds of 
practical instruction not provided in the homes, such as how to use subways, park 
facilities, public health services, etc. Projects may also attempt to provide parents 
with the same service. 

Target Group Density . Finally, there are important differences relating to 
residential patterns. In the West, Southwest, and many Eastern cities, target 
groups for bilingual projects are largely concentrated in barrios or certain neighbor- 
hoods. This offers the advantage of scale economies. The numbers of target 
students warrant schoolwide programs, or at least full classrooms. There is also 
likely to be a range of social services.directed at the target group by nonschool 
agencies. Conceatrations of non-English speake^rs provide corresponding non- 
English communities, so that target students can survive in the barrio while learning 
English. In the Midwest and in rural areas of other parts of the country, target 
'populations are more dispersed and project funds must" therefor e be spread more 
thinly, both in terms of geography and kinds of services provided. At the same 
time, the need for speaking and writing English may be more urgent because there 
is no barrio, and there is not likely to be bilingual personnel in stores, government 
offices, hospitals, etc. 

Community Involvement 

Title VII guidelines specify that projects should have advisory councils that 
include parents of target youngster^^d community representatives. The 
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involvement of the*se councils varies widely from project to project. Some councils 
functions are purely ceremonial, whereas others seem to actually contribute to 
policy, pne tentative generalization from the fieldwork is that effective community 
action is rare among parents who are not native English speakers* Active advisory 
councils are typically manned by community activists or Anglo parents. District 
officials do not necessarily view the active advisory council as a blessing, espe- 
cially when community and district do not see eye to eye on issues of project 
implementation. From the district standpoint, such a council may greatly impede 
progress toward district goals* 

Instruction 

•J 

Instructional Models* Title VII projects have been mostly on their own in 
developing models for instruction* There has been very little sharing of what 
project personnel regard as relevant information in this regard* In most cases. 
Title VII has required that projects start with kindergarten and grade 1, then go 
up one more grade level each year; the details of curriculum, scheduling, and 
staffing patterns are generally left to the local staff* There have been complaints, 
incidentally, about the Title VII ^'vertical expansion" model; this approach gives 
the district less experience with upper grades, where development problems are 
allegedly more difficult. 

Although there does seem to be considerable use of such, innovations as team 
teaching, pull-out groups, and flexible scheduling, there were complaints that 
bilingual education provides little in the way of innovative teaching practice. This 
is I'^rgely because most instruction formats have been home-grown, with little 
influence from outside* ESL teachers usually develop the materials, and they 
have not typically had much experience in classroom innovation; the fact that 
languages other than English are employed at all in classrooms may seem innova« 
tive* Another view is that the low level of innovation stems from the fact that 
Title VII has been oriented to the West and Southwest, where attitudes toward 
bilingual education are alleged to be more paternalistic and less change oriented 
than in other areas. A third view is that certain classroom innovations that 
require a larger measure of student independence, such as open classrooms and 
contingency management, are incongruent with bilingual target groups; some say 
the incongruence stems from cultural differences, others say that it stems from 
the fact that most target youngsters come from families where there is relatively 
little complementary educational experience. 
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Bilingual programs for junior anc senior high school students have had rough 
sledding. Instruction in the secondary grades is typically departmentalized rather 
than provided in self-contained classrooms. Unless the project is large relative to 
the size of the school, there may not be enough resources to prpvicj for flexible 
scheduling. The situation is aggravated by the fact that students in these age groups 
typically do not want to be identified with a special program that marks them as 
being different or in need of remedial instruction. One project is attacking this 
stigma by expanding to encompass the school's regular foreign language curricu- 
lum, thereby snaring a sizable proportion of college -bound students. Another 
project actively recruits the most popular students, in the belief that other students 
will follow. 

Another source of special probleirs is SSL (Spanish as a Second Language). 
Title Vll has required, with mixed success, that bilingual projects be integrated 
(i. e. , that project participants represent all ethnic groups that exist in the 
respective school populations). Even without integration, however, many partici- 
pants are native English speakers. In such cases, SSL is theoretically as 
important to the success of the bilingual program as ESL. Nevertheless, SSL is 
consistently weak, mostly due to lack of enthusiasm on the part of both staff and 
students. Motivation for instruction in languages other than Spanish and English 
might be even lower. 

Materials. Most project directors said that commercially available bilingual 
materials are generally unusable without significant adaptation. This reflects the 
diversity of target populations .v Consequently there has been much apparently 
redundant local materials development and little systematic exploitation of the fact 
by Title VIL Because there is so much local development, it probably should not 
be surprising that very little of it represents technological innovation. This is 
ironic because bilingual education would seem to be a logical setting for an 
individualized prescriptive/diagnostic curriculum. ' Some bilingual educators are 
wary of existing individualized curricula, which they characterize as ''learn, ig at 
your own speed" and ignoring other dimensions of needs variability. 

Many project staffs consider that available standardized test instruments are 
inadequate. English language tests are culturally biased, and tests for other 
language groups are not available or are technically deficient. 

"if this were done, care would have to be exercised to assure that the 
individualized aspects do not in fact lead to completely separate classroom 
experiences for children with different language dominance. This appeared to be 
the case in one program that was utilizing an individualized remedial reading and 
math curriculum. J22 
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Staff 

Recruitment. There is a severe unclersupply of teachers whom project 
directors identify as '^bilingually qualified. " The supply of teachers who match 
target students on ethnicity is even more desperate. 

There is considerable recruitment from out of state, especially in the West 
and Midwest; Texas and the Southwest are considered the prime sources for new 
teachers . 

In some areas, particularly the Midwest, there is next to no supply of local 
talent. If a project must rely entirely on external recruitment, chances are high 
that the staff will be career-centered rather than place -cente red, and staff turnover 
rates will be high. These recruitment and turnover problems are aggravated by 
competition from other school districts, other careers, and university graduate 
programs. 

State mandates for bilingual education, which are typically for short-term 
transition-oriented programs, also may be having a perverse effect on the more 
comprehensive cross-cultural bilingual programs funded under Title VII. Some 
districts are considering pirating the voluntary federally funded programs in order 
to accumulate sufficient staffing for the state -mandated programs. 

Finally, pressures for rapid expansion of bilingual demonstration projects 
(such as those funded under Title VII) may similarly have a negative effect in that 
available bilingual staff will be spread more thinly, with a corresponding weakening 
of the various projects. 

Some informants suggested that the teacher supply crisis^ while severe, has 
been overrated in certain places. Community informants complained that district 
recruiters, ''don't know where to look, which was a polite way of claiming that 
districts are reluctant to go outside established channels, are over-apprehensive 
about recruiting at colleges where students are militant, or are using the shortage 
as a ruse to protect the jobs of existing monolingual staffs. A few district officials 
have in turn complained that it would be easier to recruit teachers with special 
qualifications (e.g. , bilingualism) if there were less preoccupation with accredita- 
tion at local> state, and federal levels. 

Training. If there are sufficient numbers of willing candidates for the 
bilingual teaching profession, then training is the bottleneck. Fieldwurk informants 
were constantly making pleas for bilingual training programs. Existing university 
programs were criticized for inadequate treatment of other languages as mediums 
of classroom instruction. Some advocated government funding of a system of 
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regional training centers to decrease dependence on intci-statc recruitment. Others 
advocated expanded pre -.se rvice /in-service programs to take advantage of local 
talent. One western project, for example, is situated in the midst of a very largo 
Chicano population. Project teachers are required to pass a Spanish proficiency 
examination. Some Chicano applicants, who rely on the somewhat repressed 
Spanish of their natural backgrounds, don't do well on the test. Middle -class 
Anglos, who have the advantage of university Spanish - language training and frequent 
visits to Spanish-speaking countries, do better. 

Intra -gt^ff Relations. There is frequent resistance toward bilingual projects 
among regular staff. The resistance generally reflects diffe ences in opinion about 
the worth ; f bilingual education as compared with the simpler ESL approach, but 
also mirrors real or imagined threats to monolingual regular staff. In one project 
it was made clear from the beginning that monolingual teachers of specific grade 
levels would be transferred out each year; after the initial near -revolt, the regular 
staff acquiesced to the inevitable, and actually became more supportive than regulajr ' 
staff at projects where the future of the bilingual requirement was left ambiguous-. 

Even at district staff level, unknown agendas and attitudes btand in the way of 
"well-meaning" persons of similar purpose. This happens where project adminis- 
trators are of the same ethnicity as the target students, but regular district officers 
are of some other ethnipity (e. g. , Anglo). In such cases, the project managers' 
zeal may chafe the more traditional sensibilities of old-line officers. Such zeal 
seems to be more welcome when project management acts out Anglo appearance 
and behavior. This situation may reflect ethnic prejudice, but it is probable that 
the greater influence is simply that persons of like ethnicity tend to be more 
successful in their interpersonal relationships. 

Materials development in bilingual education projects has been dependent on 
the almost universal willingness of project teachers to devote many hours of their 
own time. Unfortunately, such zeal may be transitory. In the past, bilingual 
projects have been largely staffed by a rather elite group with a high sense of 
commitment to bilingual education, cither through self-selection or a Hawthorne 
effect. As bilingual education becomes more commonplace and as training programs 
are forced to recruit more broadly in order to create an adequate supply of 
• teachers, bilingual teachers may become as reluctant to spend their own time as 
are other teachers. o.^ 
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Legislative and Court Influe nce 

Recent legislative and court action targeted at populations served by Title VII 
projects may actually impede the progress of cross-cultural bilingual education. 
In Lau V. Nichols (January 1974), the U.S. Supreme Court directed San Francisco 
public schools to provide "appropriate relief" to non-English- speaking children to 
provide them with educational access that is equal to that of English speakers. The 
court was not specific as to remedy, but suggested the alternatives of (1) ESL or 
(2) providing regular instruction in the non-English language. The impact of the 
ruling has yet to disseminate through federal education policy, but in the meantime, 
several states have independently legislated compulsory bilingual instruction. 

The court ruliij| does not necessarily imply bilingual education, and the state 
mandates typically require transition programs only in the early primary grades. 
The purposes of either dictate will be weakened if attempts are made to implement 
them universally before there are enough qualified teachers. Staffs of more com- 
prehensive bilingual projects such as those funded, by Title VII would be pirated. 
This already seems to be the case in two Title VII sites that were visited. 

The state mandates differ from Title VII projects several ways. Fewer grade 
levels would be served; there would be less emphasis un cross-cultural experiences; 
and programs would be restricted to students who have difficulty communicating in 
English. Many Title VII project staffs and advisory councils actually advocate 
bilingual programs devoted exclusively to native non-English-speaking students 
(although they are not pleased with the much narrower target of the state-mandated 
programs). There was much grumbling when m 1972 Title VII required that funded 
projects be integrated with native English speakers. The complaint is that resources 
are thereby diverted away from the primary target group; since the bilingual needs 
of native English speakers are different from those of native non-English speakers, 
it is much harder to run the projects. On the other hand, most people we inter- 
viewed agree that the separatist approach limits the effectiveness of the cross- 
cultural aspects of bilingual education, and generally prolongs effects associated 
with segregation. 

One superintendent said that years hence he might be a target for a segregation 
suit because Title VII project students, who are widely dispersed in his district, 
are bused to a single school in order to assemble enough students to warrant the 
Title VII project. In another district, an inner city school principal was helpful in 
providing the Title VII project with facilities somewhat insulated from the regular 
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program; since very few of the Title VH participants are native English speakers, 
Title Vn in that disL.rict may be conveniently congruent with a private agenda for 
reducing strife by separating-ethiiic groups. 

At the LEA level, in contrast to state and federal levels, there seems to be 
no vigorous debate over the relative merits of transition orientation versus plural- 
culture maintenance. Confronted by the hard facts of budget and availability of 
bilingual staff, the question usually is What can be done with available resources to 
improve on the basic trans ition approach? 

THE PRO CESS OF CHANGE VIA TITLE VII PROJECTS 
Initiation 



In four of the six Title VII sites that we visited, the superintendent's office 
initiated the project. In two of these four sites, a key district officer prepared 
the original proposal to Title VII with some consultation Irom other district staff. 
In another site, a committee of district staff wrote the proposal with some input 
from organized community meetings. In a fourth district, a joint committee of 
district and community representatives wrote the proposal. 

In a fifth district, independent initiatives arose from district and community, 
and the two formed an uneasy alliance to write the proposal. In the sixth district, 
the initiative came from a self -or ganized ad hoc committee of social workers and ^ 
junior district administrators. 

Most sites used consultants to write proposals after planning grants were 

awarded. 

Given the particular site characteristics, the mode of initiation was appropriate 
inmost sites. However, the case where there were independent initiatives from 
community and district experienced a tumultuous year of disagreement and contra- 
dictory vested interest until the district successfully neutralized the opposition. 

In all cases, the project was initiated because Title VII offered funding, and 
would not have been undertaken otherwise. On the other hand, in most sites the 
'needs of the target students would have been addressed anyway, if only with an ESL 
project, the Title VII projects seem to be more successful in attaining their 
objectives where the district does have a prior commitment. Where such commit- 
ment is weak, bilingual education seems to have little public support, but the need 
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is ironically often greatest. Independent commitment, where it exists, usually 
relates at least in part to the national influence of Title VII on the gro.wth of bilingual 
education. 

\ 

Implementation 

The following factors seem to have had the most impact^on the quality of 
implementation: 

1. Staff training, bOth in universities prior to recruitment, and in project 
pre-service and in-service. It is generally better for teaching staff to be 
bilingual and well trained in bilingual pedagogy. 

2. Staff ethnicity. There is some debate over whether'the ethnicity of project 
'staff should match tha^t of target students, but it probably is not as 
important as some proponents a^gue because ethnics and non-etHnics adapt 
to their roles differently. At project management level, it may be better 
to match ethnicity with that of district management if the latter is resistant 
to project goals. ^ ^ " * 

3. Commitment to project goals. This is almost as important for regular 
staff as for^project staff. 

4. The success of project staff in adapting materials. \ » 

5. Integration o'^the project at school building level. It is generally better 
for the project'to be a part of the school physically, organizationally, and 
emotionally. ^ . 

6. Facilities. 

7. Pacing of implementation. One district'seemed to try to institutionalize 
the management of its project from the very beginning and ran into diffi- 
culties that might not have occurred with slower implementation and heavy 
staffing at management level. Given the district's particular shortages 

of money and facilities, the project badly needed its own special advocates. 

8. Characteristics of proj^^ct director. The personal characteristics and 
abilities of the project director are very important, but it is n6t appropriate 
to try tvO gbncraFixe on what those characteri;>tics should be. Different 
project directors have different styles, and different styles are inore 
effective in different school districts. It is probably safe to say that 
commitment and energy are always helpful, but the value of charisma, for 
example, is probably overratejd. One informant argued that the more 
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charisma, the more likely the project will be personally identiued with the 
project director, and the less likely the project will persist w'hen the 
project director leaves. 

9. On-site project management. It appears to be very important for the 
nroject director to spend time in the school building. Where this is 
impractical, the person in charge at the building level should be locally 
influential". In one project, some project classrooms were over an hour's 

• drive from project headquarters and rarely were visited by the project 
director. In this same project, school level project management at some 
sites was entirely the responsibility of instructional aides. The aides were 
well qualified for the substance of the program, but could not fight the 
Anglo school board and the certificated egos of the regular teaching staff. 

10. Community involvement. It is popular to argue th'?' importanc e of com- 
munity involvement, but we have observed instances where strong com- 
munity involvement was a detriment, at least from the district administra- 
tion point of view. As noted above, cctive community advisory councils 
tend not to be composed of parents, but of community activists who are 
often aiming at political change. On the other hand, at one site the project 
director was aggressively utilizing these sociopolitical agendas to assure 
project continuance from a somewhat indifferent school district 
administration. 

Probably one of the most important factors is overall timing. The notion of 
bilingual education as some kind of national education priority is fairly new, dating 
back only five or six years. The sense of acceptability, let alone priority, is 
filtering down to the LEAs at different rates. Thus there is a LEA readiness 
factor that may be independent of needs. 

The relatively recent emergence of widespread bilingual education also suggests 
that some of our observations on the vanguard Title VII projects may become less 
relevant in the future for bilingual education as s^ich, but will remain as ap^Dropriate 
considerations for other sorts of sweeping educational reform. It is not simply that 
bilingual education will pass through its period of increasing acceptability, but that 
some characteristics (such as cross-cultural emphases) may actually decline in 
favor, notwithstanding bilingual education's identifiable and increasingly powerful 
constituency.- 



Some inhibiting factors have been observed that in particular seem to make 
bilingual programs unfeasible. Resistance from among the native English-speaking 
comm >nity is one of the most significant; unfortunately the effective need is often 
greatest where such resistance is strong. Less frequently, there is also resistance 
from the native non-English-speaking community, who may regard bilingual educa- 
tion as a step backward. Another factor is resistance from regular staff, both at 
school and district levels. This may stem from intellectual disagreement, or 
apprehension over the possibility of losing influence or even jobs. Even when all 
staff are in agreement over project purposes, there is often a degree of conflict 
that emerges from relatively minor issues of implementation. At many sites it 
appears that the project would have benefited technically as well as behaviorally 
had the teachers been effectively tapped as a planning resource, particularly in 
areas of basic curriculum and evaluation design* 

Turnover of project staff is another inhibiting factor. In many regions of the 
country, project staffs tend to be career-bound, for reasons that have already been 

scussed. With the existing shortage of qualified bilingual personnel, these 
staffs are particularly vulnerable to pirating by other careers. Ph. D, programs, 
other districts, or even promotion within the same district. 

A final factor that should be mentioned is the dispersion of the target group. 
Midwestern projects are under considerable burden because residences of target 
students tend to be thinly dispersed. Sometimes dispersion is artificially introduced 
through desegregation, whi^h hinders project administration despite the social 
benefits. 



Continuation - * 

Congruence wit'h district needs is a prerequisite for continuance of bilingu&l 
programs after Title VII funding terminates, but needs should not ba confused with 
district objectives, which are probably more decisive to the question. Another 
decisive factor is program cost and the district's fiscal situation. Desegregated 
bilingual programs are especially expensive because the disparate needs of students 
withih each classroom require much more intensive staffing than in regular 
classrooms. 

Even if the district has money and wants to adopt bilingual programs, contin- 
uation may still fall afoul of various factors discussed under implementation. A 
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program will be better equipped to withstand such effects if the district has 
carefully planned for its institutionalization when outside funding terminates. Insti- 
tutionalization is more than a change in who pays; it also usually shifts program 
management from the district's special programs division to the regular instruction 
division. Two of the Title Vli sites we visited have dealt explicitly with this 
problem, but with contrasting strategies. ^ • 

In one district, the transition to regular instruction is anticipated as early as 
the initial proposal for initial funding. The staff of the regular instruction division 
has the responsibility for the original program design in order to assure that it 
will incorporate smoothly withahe regular instruction program; this staff then 
prepares the initial proposal for federal funding. The special programs division 
c6ordinates the proposal preparation, then administers the program when funding 
is granted. Toward the end of federal funding, the regular instruction division 
begins to take on increasing.res ponsibility for the project, especially in the areas 
of curriculum and scheduling. The roles of the project director and his staff 
increasingly become'those of expeditors, at least in theory. For the Title VII 
project at this site, this change-over process was accidentally facilitated when the ^ 
project director was promoted, leaving the project in the l^and-s of acting manage- 
ment during the final ye=.r of Title VH funding. 

In another district, the attitude seemed to be that the regular instruction 
division, particularly at the school building level, is too burdened by logistical -, 
tasks to administer, properly special programs, including bilingual education. 
The feeling is that such programs need advocates who can monitor their special 
needs and effectively cut through disti^ict protocol and red tape. In this district, 
many special educational' programs remain the responsibility of the special program 
division after federal' funding terminates. It should be noted, however, that some 
teachers in this di.-itrict seemed to be at near-revolt because of the many special 
programs over which they or their pr(icipals seem co have little operational 
control; the large number of pull-out programs makes it difficult to organize a 
coordinatfed classroom program. 

In a third district, a project director was aggressively pursuing his own 
strategy, one not particularly sanctioned by official district policy. His approach 
is to stimulate the target community's awareness of Us political potential in general 
and of the project's worth in particular. To this end he engages in many activities 
not directly related to educational purposes, much to the distaste of some district 
officials. I-le is running considerable personal professional risk, but feels that if 
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he is successful, the school board \vill not venture to discontinue the program after 
Title VII funding ends. He is alto adamant about discouraging future funding from 
any but local sources. 

Dissemination 

Exte rnal . There seemed to be very little evidence of dissemination of project 
models from one district to another. There did seem to be dissemination of the 
bilingual education idea, but not of particular operating characteristics. What is 
being disseminated, then, is acceptance of a controversial idea, not information on 
innovative instructional technique. 

As was noted before, instructional models are typically home-grown* There 
seems to be an inordinately weak flow of ideas among bilingual projects, despite 
Title VII funding of special projects for that purpose. It is not clear whether these 
efforts are completely inadequate or whether projects are simply too parochial in 
their search for information. One factor may be that districts, at the time of proj- 
ect inception, are too inexperienced with bilingual education, and only find out 
about sources after most of the planning is completed* 

Internal. There is much more dissemination within districts than between them, 
e^peci .Ily within larger distracts where Title VII projects serve only a small pro- 
portion of target students. In three sites, Title VII projects have had a major 
influence on development of other projects within the district by sharing the benefits 
of staff training, management experience, materials, and experience with different 
instructional model. characteristics (such as staffing patterns and pupil scheduling). 

Title VII has also provided these larger districts administrative training for 
dealing with this still rather novel educational intervention. This important aim 
of internal dissemination can be expected to decrease in value if and when bilingual 
education becomes more of a fixture in U.S. education, and when inte r -district 
flow of information on the subject loosens up. 

Some element of political action is often the vehicle for dissemination, be it 
local lobbying or state legislation. The initiators of one Title VII project were 
largely responsible for the successful promotion of mandated bilingual education, 
first at the local level, then at the state level. 
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Federal Program Management 

The universal complaint against federal | rograms in general had to do with the 
funding cycle. Many states require LEAs to formalize commitments to staff early 
in the spring preceding the school year, often months before federal programs 
announce their funding grants. This works a particular Hardship on small districts 
that do not have the organizational slack that large' districts do. 

The federal Title VII program office in particular is generally felt to be remote, 
mostly in terms of awareness of project needs. Some projects are happy with this 
arrangement because it leaves them ireer to shape the project to their will. Others, 
with fewer on-site resources, would prefer more guidance. The program office 
occasionally makes budget disallowances which are especially irksome because of 
their seeming arbitrariness. The eastern and midwestern projects are concerned 
about the program office's remoteness because of the program^s traditional focus 
on the West and Southwest. It is felt that the guidelines are too rigid, considering 
the "small" funding levels, and that the unique needs of the East and Midwest are 
not well accommodated. Projects from all regions complain that turnover among 
project monitors is too high to establish adequate understanding of needs of 
particular sites. 

Title VII has often provided consultants for technical assistance at the time of 
project initiation. Project informants have commended those consulta^.ts who 
provided assistance in the area of project administration, but instructional and 
curriculum consultants have been disappointing. Many project members have said 
that they were better off seeking their own consultants, or in following up on SEA 
recommendations . 

Working relationships with SEAs are typically better than with the federal 
program office, although SEAs receive no money from Title VII. The SEA role 
depends on its own initiative, and varies from lending advice and recommending 
technical consultants to organizing site visits and regional workshops at its own 
expense. 

One concern, having more to do with .gene,ral government influence than with 
federal program management, was that legislation and court decisions directed at 
expeditmg .social change often aggravate the. orderly progress of that change, at 
least in the education sector. The problem is that public expectations make quantum 
leaps, and legal avenues are opened up through ^\^ich the expectations can be 
expressed. Instead of being able to plot a strategic course that paces educational 
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change, uistrict administrators often must preside over a change process that is 
actually a series of tactical maneuvers and holding actions. 
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WEST BLUFF 
Gerald C. Sumner and Marta Samulon 

Project ROS serves several school districts. We conducted fieldwork at two 
sites and at project headquarters, consuming six'person-days. The primary 
informant was a career-bound project director in his early thirties who has held 

that post for two years. 

In many respects, the experience with Project ROS has varied from district to 
district. For this reason, the overall project discussion is followed by more 
specific site discussions. Other informants will be listed at the beginning of the 
site discussions. 

PROJECT ROS 

Project ROS is administered by'a Board of Cooperative Services (BOCES), a 
cooperative organized to seek funding and administer special education projects for 
several counties. The area served is sparsely populated; some counties contain 
only two or three schools. The power base is Anglo, but has a long-established 
Spanish heritage (Mexicano) population, and significant numbers of Indians. 

Project ROS administers bilingual education programs in three counties. 
There is little similarity among the programs. Some schools teach English and 
Indwan, and some teach English and Indtoo. The project began with kindergarten 
four years ago, and has thus far formally expanded to inclXide all kids in grades 
K-3 in the respective schools. Three schools, however, utilize their assigned 
project resources to include all elementary grade levels. 

Most schools are budgeted for an "itinerant teacher. " Co-instrucLors (non- 
certificated bicultural teachers) are assigned to all schools. In most schools, the 
bilingual programs are, run by the itinerant teachers, but co-instructors run the 
show in two. 

The central Project ROS office at BOCES also employs the project director, a 
media specialist, an evaluation assistant who collects material for evaluation at 
the different sites, a linguist who is working on a written form for the use of the 
Indtoo language, and a secretary. 

The project also has hired an external evaluation team. An evaluation auditor 
conducts an audit of the activities of the evaluator four times each year. The 
evaluators provide a summative evaluation with pre- and post-testing, and they 
also provide feedback to Project ROS with respect to monthly objectives. There is 
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an in-service training program that meets every six weeks on Saturdays at the 
BOCES headquarters. 

Project ROS formally has three community representatives--one for each 
ethnic group> There are also parent advisory groups at each site. There are no 
Indians on any of the school boards where project sites are located. One Indtoo 
ran for the school board in West Bluff last year but lost even though the Indtoos 
were dominant in his precinct. 

The project director says that there has been quite a bit of community resis- 
tance to Project ROS, and he believes that this is partly rooted in prejudice, but 
also relates to lack of understanding of the nature and worth of bilingual education. 
The Anglos seem to think that the funds are misspent; that the kids ought, to be 
spending their time learning English, not Indian languages. The Indians, on the 
other hand, are gratified that their languages are being taught; but they are also 
reticent, because until very recently the Indian languages were suppressed in the 
schools. Now Indians see the schools turning 180 degrees in attitude, and they are 
a little suspicious. Some are afraid of the change; they are afraid that bilingual 
education may be a step backward in .the sense that schools more readily accept an 
English-speaking child tha^ one who is bilingual. The Indtoo Indians in one com- 
munity are reluctant to share their heritage because in the past they have been 
exploited. ~ 

The project director believes that most people accept the program now, but 
that district personnel remain reluctant. He says he tries to stay out of politics 
because that would make the project vulnerable. He tries to concentrate his atten- 
tion on the specific needs of the program. His staff is a service organization, and 
attempts to pressu^ie districts would limit or completely close channels of coi.,- 
munication. He says that he is very concerned that when he tears down old bar- 
riers he does not erect new ones. * 



INITIATION . 

Prior to Project ROS, BOCES had established a Title III multicultural center. 
This was a service-oriented consulting facility, and there was no bilingual education 
in the schools at that time. The superintendents met at BOCES when Title VII 
funding first became available five years ago. Some of the superintendents felt 
that there was no need for bilingual education in the area, but others disagreed. 
The superintendents asked the BOC^S director to prepare a proposal. Rather than 
a strictly bilingual program they wanted o^ with more emphasis on character 
development ana multiculture. 3 
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The existing mulliculture center had never jelled, perhaps because its 
objectives were rather vague and subject to many different interpretations; in the 
Title VII project, the superintendents wanted a program with fixed objectives, as 
they felt this would make it easier to implement and incorporate into the regular 
school program. Another special concern was for establishing an in-service 
training program. The teachers didn't want one, but one of the superintendents 
claimed that this attitude reflected a reluctance to find out.about their own lack of 
sensitivity. 

The original proposal was developed by two Indian laymen from the West Bluff 
district who worked with two or 'three superintendents, the BOCES evaluation staff, 
and a consultant firm, which actually wrote the proposal. 

In the beginning" the project designers were hesitant but the BOCES director 
pushed. They weren't sure that school boards and teachers would accept such a 
program, and they weren't sure.a,bout the Anglo reaction. According to one of the 
original proposal developers, there ^as a selling job to do," but acceptance of th'e 
program seemed to grow-almost by itself. He says it is hard to say whether the 
program has' accomplished the'' original objectives because in the beginning they 
weren't sure what their objectives were. 

IMPLEMENTATION ^ 

•The first directoV was a man from outside the state, and allegedly did not* 
know the area well enough to understand its needs. He'was terminated after one 
year. An interim project director did an excellent job, according to the current 
director; however, because she was an Anglo she was open to the u^ual criticisms 
of insensitivity and of inability to understand minority perspectives. After one 
year, the position was. assumed by the present director.- 

According to one of the project designers, it took a while 'to get a working pro- 
gram together. They were slow in getting the necessary pe'ople interested and 
involved. They had to evaluate and make changes every year. 

In the. beginning the project staff in each of the several sites received the same 
kind of information, which was rather limited according to the former project 
director. They received lists of concepts^and a general staffing pattern. But 
they received no materials, and each site wtjnt it« own way'in developing its 
specific model. At first the project focused on differences between the different 
ethnic groups but now the stress is more on similarities. 
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Another problem at first was that objectives were not followed closely. Now 
the project runs everything by objectives, and reportedly works much better. The 
objectives for K-3 lead directly from the proposal, but the sites serving upper 
grade levels make up their own objectives for those grades. There are six major 
objectives per month. Lately, however, there have been problems with the com- 
puter facility which the evaluator uses to monitor objectives. They usually send 
out computer printouts which indicate each student's progress along several objec- 
tives, but lately they have run far behind; teachers must develop their own inter- 
pretation of the proposal in order to articulate objectives. 

The pres.ent evaluation structure was incorporated into the program only io 
the middle of the 1973-74 school year. Before that, the project used evaluation 
money to hire resource teachers who did the evaluation on site. The project 
director didn't like this procedure, mostly because resource teachers don't have 
the formal training that he feels is required for evaluation. He is chagrined that 
^ the project has waited until the middle ^ the fourth year for a professional 
evaluation. 

Over the past four years the concept of what bilingual education ought to be in 
the West Bluff area has changed radically. Originally they were focusing on the 
typical Title VII concept that bilingual education ought to be concentrated on kids 
who are monolingual in languages other than English. This had to change because 
the target groups would never be able to accept this concept. There came a rapid 
awareness of the need to meet directly thc needs of four target groups of students: 
(1) bilingual, (2) English-only, (3 ) non-English, and (4) English-speaking, with ^ 
understanding in another language. The project now emphasizes the two minority , 
cultures (Indwan and Indtoo), but the Anglo culture is also stressed, lest the pendu- 
lum swing too far. The director feels that the Anglos need the program in order to 
learn to under slandT their clasSiTiates and to understand other cultural communities. 

The project director believes that the biggest benefit of the program has to do 
with the students' self-concept. The students are uncomfortable when the schools 
do not meet their needs, he says, and it is difficult to build rapport, to motivate 
the'm, and finally to teach them, ile believes there are no universal models for 
bilingual education because specific needs vary so much from site to site. How- 
ever, the implementation of a bilingual project probably shouldn't be as difficult as 
people think, since there ajre a lot of tools and wherewithal already in a school that 
can be utilized (materials, teacher training); it is largely a mattor of logical think- 
ing in how you orient and use these tools: Before you can hope to be effective in the 
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conventional educational objective, there are prior needs for nutrition, shelter, 
and especially for self-concept. By focusing on individual needs, the school sys- 
tem can enhance self-concept, and ultinnately the learning experience. 

STATE AND FEDERAL RELATIONS 

In his opinion, Title~VII tends to send project directives that reveal obvious 
ignorance of the needs^and characteristics of the project and the target population 
of the project. 

The West Bluff superintendent 'reported that over the four years. Project 
ROS has c'hanged drastically because of directives from the federal Title VII pro- 
gram office and also because of their budget disallowances. He says that these 
directives have often been very vague and that on several occasions the West Bluff 
. district has gone through the planning and implementation of some feature only to- 
be later told by Title VII that that feature should be eliminated. 

The project director noted that on other occasions Title VII had told them to 
lower their funding requests without" even looking at the program to see what com- 
ponents should be cut. He suspects that the Title Vl^program office doesn't use 
their evaluation, particularly since they never visit the project. He says they may 
have visited the project once but that is all. 

There is more real interaction with the state bilingual people; from this source 
comes information about what is happening at the state level and what other projects 
in the state are doing. The state also helps line up consultants and materials and 
is presently considering legislation that would provide money for bilingual- education. 
' At this point the state funds only one person, the state bilingual consultant. • , 

One superintendent complained that the main problem is that Title VII funding 
is typically granted long past April 15, which, according to state law, is the dead- 
line for sending termination papers to staff members. Only the very largo school 
districts in the state have enough flexibility to take the risk of holding on to staff 
members in anticipation of uncertain funding. 

Another superintendent reiterated his distaste for the federal bureaucracy, 
including Title VII. He says there are too many levels to contend with and too 
much red tape. The federal staff .is too far removed from kids. He noted that he 
had just received a rejection nptice for continuation funding for a sort, of halfway 
house for Indians. The proposal was rejected because it was two days la^e. He 
has turned i.ie matter over to the Indtoo Tribal Council, because they have a cer- 
tain degree of political influence. 
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SYLMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Site time at Sylmar was one day. * There were four pi^imary informants: 

Co-instructor (aide): A fiftyish Indwari woman wno has been on the proj- 
ect for two years. She was previously the school cook (place-bound). 

Co-instructor: An Indwan in her mid-twenties who has been with the proj- 
ect for all four years (career-bound)* 

Teacher: An Anglo in her early fifties or late forties. She has been with 
the district sixteen years (place-bound). 

Superintendent: An Anglo in her forties who had no prior administrative 
experience. She applied as teacher but was hired as superintendent 
(place-bound). 

The Sylmar school district is actualTv .on.e school, grades K-8. No one of 
Spanish origin attends the school. School pcisonnel estimate the Indwan population 
qf the school at about 65 percent. There are 40 to 50 students in the school. The 
district buses its 30 or so high school students 10 miles away to TaiTton. 

Most parencS of Indwan students work .n a nearby mine and commute to the 

reservation on weekends. Anglos are from long-established ranch families. Some 

Anglo kids feel discriminated against because each year the J:4dians receive a new 

set of clothes through the tribal council and are fairly well dressed, whereas few of 
i . 

the Anglo kids are. 

Th^ superintendent at Sylmar school is also the principal and teaches English 
and mathem.atics in the 7th and 8th grades. There are two other regular teachers, 
and three pa raprofessionais, whom they call co-instructors. All three co- 
instructor are Indwan Indian. To round out the staff, ther^e a cook, a custodian, 
and a secretary." There is one other person whose title is Itinerant Teacher. His 
salary is paid pa^rtly by BOCJtiS, the multi-district organization which administers 
^Project ROS. He is assigned to Sylmar school because there is a Title VII project 
here, but he doesn't teach the bilingual classes. He moves around as needed, at 
all levels froni.K-8. 

-The stud^nto are in four groups: kindergarten (with only three kids); grades 
1-3; grades 4-6; and grades 7 and 8. Except for kindergarten there are one teacher 
and one aide for each gro.up. Kindergarten is a shared responsibility for all staff. 

Current Project Characteristics 

The Indwan component atthe program consists of 30 minutes of arts ctnd crafts 
instruction and 30 minutes of IndWan language ins^truction per day. All students 
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participate.' Kindergartne r's get 45 minutes of arts and crafts. Seventh and eighth 
graders "get no languag^ instruction because the Indian students (most of whom know 
the language) protested ^(hat they found it boring. 

.During r9gular instruc'vion the co-instructor acts as a teaching aide. The 
teavher provides the main instruction and the co-instructor provides special help 
to Indwan children who don't understand what is going on; the teacher provides the 
same sort of intensive teaching to Anglo kids. 

The superintei, ent has full responsibility for the bilingual project in her 
district. If there are problems, she handles them, but the teachers can appeal to 
the project director if they choose; then they work it out. The superintendent feels 
that the project director is ver^ -^operative in these situations. Her involvement 
is generally strictly administrat. , however. The project director sets up monthly 
objectives that must be met, and otherwise the aides run rhe program—at least the 
content of the program. The superintendent says that there are many traditional 
aspects the Anglos don't know about or don't understand and for that reason she 
keeps out of it as much as possible. 

The co-instructor is proud of the Indwan compone nt in the program and thinks 
Indwan parents are grateful that the school is doing something to maintain tradi- 
tions, culture, and language - -about which the parents are\not always knowledge- 
able Inough to pass on. She views Indwan bilingual education primarily in terms 
of culture preservation as compared with a transitional concept which would enhance 
Indwan students' ability to compete on basic skills with Anglos. 

Initi ation/Implementation 

According to one teacher, a need was noted for Indwan instruction in Sylmar 
■.>rior to the inception of the program, but nothing was done until an earlier hispanic 
superintendent started oral English classes for Indwans five years ago. Four years 
ago, with the help of BOCES, the superintendent instituted a bilingual education pro- 
gram in Sylmar. 

According to the present superintendent, Project ROS started up in a hurry. 
There was no needs assessment. BOCES became aware that the Title VII funds 
were available, and they took advantage of this situation and applied. 

Instruction . In the first year (1970-71), a bilingual program was offered for 
kindergartners, which reenforced Indwan language (conversation only). 

In the second year the program.,was extended to kindergarten and 1st grade. 
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In the'third ydar of the progr,^, 1972-73, the district was responsible for 
kindergarten^ and Title VII for^lj^ and 2nd grade. In the fourth year, language 
classes were extended to all grade levels; 



When she first arr.ived at the school af the. start of the fourth year, the 

superintendent had the feeling that the program was running the school rather than 

* 

the other way around. One problem centered around a new teacher who had 



arrived in the fall with high hopes and was led to a quick disillusionment. Appar- 
ently, her aide became a scapegoat. The aide in turn felt hindered by the teacher's 
interference. So the superintendent reorganized the program so that, at least in 
her words, both the teacher and the aide could achieve their own objectives.^ She 
reduced the bilingual component to 30 minutes from the original 45 minutes. 
Another change was dropping the Indwan language from the 7th and 8th grade com- 
ponents. The 7th and 8th graders now receive mostly arts and crafts during that 

period. The aides are unhappy with the shorter time period of the component. 

t 

They feel that in arts and crafts especially there is no time to get into the crafts 
because it takes a certain amount of time to get out material, etc. 

Materials . The school has developed many of its Indwan instruction materials, 
including a word and picture gam-e called "Concentration" which involves matching 
pictures with Indwan and English words that hang on classroom walls. 

The teacher informant stated in-service workshops sponsored by BOCES have 
been a great help in creating Indian language and teaching materials. Sylmar devel- 
oped a coloring book in Indwan and English which BOCES published, then translated 
into Spanish for distribution to other districts. In the last few years more formal 
commercial materials for Indv\an instruction have become available and are being 



Intra-Staff Relations . The teacher, who is probably the project's staunchest 
Anglo supporter, admitted that she herself has difficulty accepting Indwan inter- 
pretations of things such as the creation o. t-he world as related by an Indwan aide. 
She feels there is something un-Christian about Indwan culture which conflicts with 
her Christian beliefs. She found it strange that many Indwans allow Christian and 
InrKvan beliefs to co-exist v ithin their minds, and expressed disapproval over the 
fact that not all of her students celebrate Christmas. 

She feels the contributions of Title VII in the district have been toward greater 
understanding of Indwan-Anglo cultural differences. But this contribution has 
sometimes led to teaching difficulties. For example, after understanding tho huge 
family difficulties faced by Indians, she may feel so sympathetic that she expects 
less of these students. She has "almost given up teaching measurement concepts" 
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after her co-instructor explained that Indwans have different concepts of distance, 
which make it difficult to understand things such as feet and inches, but which . 
"allows them to relate hotter to infinity. " She fe'els this greater awareneVs bf cul- 
tural differences will be a lasting effect'of Title VII. She could cite no dUier specif- 
ic examples of lasting effecte. 

The aides all seem to be self-assertive, rugged individualists, and they seem 
to be running the program pretty much the way they want to; but they are becoming 
discouraged. There were many changes in disti-ict personnel in 1973-74. They 
have a new superintendent, new teachers, and there has been a revolt on the- school 
board. The new board is now much less favorably disposed to the program. The • 
new superintendent is also less supportive than^the previous one. Consequently, 
tho aides are less conscientious about setting objectives and following them through. 

Community Relations . In February 1974 there was a recalj_election in the 
district, instigated by a man named Schultz, who claimed the school board did not 
represent the community's views that Indians should learn English first, not Indwan 
culture and language. Two board members were recalled and Schultz and one other 
person were elected in their places. Schultz is very vocal in his opposition to 
bilingual education. According to one teacher, the morale of the school has 

■declined as a result. 

There are five school board members, all Anglo. One aide stated that Indwans 

haven't wanted to run for this office. 

The superintendent noted that the community knows about the program but is 
not really Involved In it. The Indians don't come to Advisory Council meetings. 
This is probably because the meetings tend to be scheduled on Thursday or Friday, 
and the Indian population lives in the community during the week and heads south 
to the reservation on wec'^ends. (The aide claimed that the Council had not met 
since the previous school year. ) The ouperintendent feels the situation is probably 
better in Sylmar than in other school districts, and she believes this might be 
because the aides at Sylmar are Indwan. 

She says the parents all come around off and on, often to sell jewelry and 
artifacts to school personnel. There are no.formal parent-teacher conferences. 
The Indians seem to be very enthusiastic about the program, but the Anglos are not. 
Some Indwan parents have objected to Indwan language instruction, fearing this will 
detract from their children's ability to learn English and to compete in an English- 
speaking world. She feels that she has appeased the dissenters with her new 
scheduling arrangement. Now the parents know there is a regular classroom time 
for the Indwan component, and the parents have confidence that the main emphasis 
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of the school is still on the 3Rs. Before, some ^ *glos felt there was too much 
time spent on the bilingual component. 

Future Prospects * 

The superintendent admitted that teachers are somewhat dissatified with the 
program. She herself would prefer a more transition-oriented model. She 
Relieves she has somewhat ameliorated the situation with the teachers as well as , 
the community. She would like to carry on the bilingual program after the federal 
funding is discontinued, but she doesn^t know how the district could afford it. 
Apparently the costs, especially of crafts materials, are high. The teacher 
thinks BOCES absorbs too much of their Titie VII allotment: "BOCES gets all 
the administrative funds. " 

Finahcial pressures have caused three grade levels to be combined this year. 
The teacher informant dislikes this. In addition, a state law will force Sylmar to 
accommodate twenty or so high school students next year, causing further financial 
strains. Adding this to the weakening support of school board and teachers, and 
the growing discouragement of the aides, it seems very unlikely that there will be 
a bilingual program at Sylmar after next year when Title VII funding is terminated. 

We felt that perhaps the aides have been too independent and self-sufficient in 
their conduct of the program and that perhaps their focus, emphasizing maintenance 
of culture/language and providing an Indwan presence in the school as sort of a 
morale factor for the Indwan kids, has been too narrow. 

By ^Isolating the program away from the participation of the teaching staff and 
the Anglo community, they may have themselves unintentionally eroded the support 
they needed from teachers and the community. This is unfortunate because the 
teaching staff is more representative than the aides of the district's power struc- 
ture, and therefore it was important for the aides to work effectively with them. 

The situation seems to be almost the reverse of the more universal problem 

if 

where an educational intervention may falter if a district staff tries to implement 
a project without seeking the involvement of the target constituency. 
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WEST BLUFF SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Fieldwork at the West BLiff School District took about two person-days. The 
primary informants were: 

The superintendent, who has been in his present job since bef9re troject ROS 
began {place -bound) - 

The principal, v/hose present role also predated Project ROS (place-bound). 
The co-instructor (place-bound). 

The district counselor, who has been counselor in the district for 11 ye^rs. 
He counsels' all grade levels, but much of his time is spent in his special 
intermediary role with discipline of Indtoo high school students (playe- 
bound). 

The LEA 

Three thousand students attend West Bluff public schools, and of these 500 are 
Indian and 2 50 are Spanish-surnamed. The school "board is entirely Anglo. ' Twelve 
tribes are represented in the student body. Three hundred are Indtoo, and the sec- 
ond largest group is Indwan. The proportion of Indians in West Bluff schools has 
increased over the last four years. This is because Indians are coming up from 
the reservation and from out of state. 

Indwan students don't have the same problems Indtoos do in school. The coun- 
selor says Indwans work harder; they come from a background of farmers and 
planters, not hunters like the Indtoos. They see more value in schools, and they 
move to the city so the kids can attend schools. Only one Indtoo family, on the 
other hand, lives off the reservation. But the reservation is very near West Bluff, 
and the Indtoo children are bused into school. All Indtoos receive a stipend from 
their tribe, plus a flat sum of approximately $8,000 wnen they turn 18. If Indtoo 
families move off the reservation, they receive neither their monthly stipend nor 
the free housing and health care. 

Title VII is not the district's only external source of bilingual education funding. 
It has been receiving Johnson-O'Malley funds out of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
since the 1930s. At present these funds are used largely to fund a Head-Start-like 
all-day program for Indic^n children. But now that the district is implementing a 
regular Head Start program these Johnson-O'Malley funds will be partially 
redirected for more teachers' aides for the 1st grade. Part of the Johnson- 
O'Malley funds will be retained to supplement the Head Start program for the 
Indians so that they can have an all-day^^ogram rather than the typical haK-day 
Head Start program. 
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Current Project Characteristics 

Nettle is the elementary school (grades K-6) that has th^. Indtoo bilingual 
component of Project ROS. There are about 300 students: 26l Anglos, 28 IndtooS, 
35 Spanish-surnamed, and 2 other (Japanese). There are fourteen teachers and 
eight aides. The school has been a pilot school in West Bluff for other programs 
(i.e., continuous progress, activities of student^s choice twice weekly, special 
classes, visual perception screening) which later spread to the district. 

The Indtoo Tribal Council has insisted that only Indtoos receive Indtoo language 
instruction. Indtoo class is held in a trailer especially purchased for an Indi?tn cul- 
tural arts program with Johnson-O'Malley funds. Each class consists of only three 
K>T four kids. 

Indtoos in giades K-3 receive approximately 20 minutes of Indtoo instruction 
per day, four days a week^ This consists of drilling Indtoo words and vocabulary, 
and English translation. On Fridays, the lesson consists of crafts, discussions of 
Indtoo festivals, etc. Kindergartenf and 1st graders do not discuss history other 
than that related to festivals. Each co-instructor spends half her day conducting 
the 20-minute Indtoo lessons; the remainder is spent \TOrking as an aide to the^ 
teachers in whose classes she teaches Indtoo. 

Initiation /implementation 

According to the principal, no special need was perceived before BOCES 
informed Nettle School of the opportunity to have bilingual education Initially, 
some parents (Anglos) wondered whether the bilingual program should be a 
priority, but the principal recalls no organized community opposition to the pro- 
gram. She stated the school saw an opportunity to be innovative by trying the 
bilingual program and that she and the staff were enthusiastic. 

The bilingual education program began at Nettle in 1970-71, with a kindergarten 
class being served. Kindergarten and 1st grades were served in the second year, 
and in the third year K-3 participated. According to the principal, the bilingual 
program has changed very little from the first year, other than having been 
expanded and havl more evaluation done by BOCES with the help of teachers. 

Materials. The co-instructors developed their own materials. All Indtoo 
written materials must be approved by the Tribal Council, which fears encroach- 
ment by the white man on the so-far unwritten Indtoo language. 

Staff. The superintendent verbalizes the desire to obtain a richer ethnic mix 
among his staff. He says he has no problem obtaining Spaoish-speaking teachers. 
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He has two teachers who are Indian, but they are neither Indsvan nor Indtoo. Indtoo 
teachers are out of the question, since to his knowledge there are no certified 
Indtoos, for that matter few have ever graduated from college. 

Community Relations . The Indtoo program in West Bluff has been very political. 
There has been little parental involvement, and most Indtoo involvement comes 
from the Tribal Council, none of whom apparently have students in the project. 
The superintendent did note, however, that in the past year or two parents have 
become involved in the project, visiting classrooms and oX:casionally volunteering 
for aid in the classroom. The counselor attributes parent involvement to the fact 
that the project director has moved parent meetings from West Bluff to the tribal 
headquarters. 

The counselor noted that it took a long time to gain the confidence of the Indtoos 
wTien he began working with them. They are shy and do not appreciate strangers on 
the reservation. Only eight out of the thirty or so Indtoo parents that the counselor 
heard from wanted Indtoo to be taught in schools. As one father stated, "It*s the 
school^s job to teach my child the white man^s way; if I vvant him to learn Indtoo 
141 teach him. " ^ 

The main point of contact with the Indtoo tribe is the Indtoo Board of Education, 
an openly elected group that serves in an advisory capacity to the West Pluff board 
of education. The tribe has given the Indtoo board authority for dealing with educa- 
tion matters, but it is the Indtoo tribal council, also popularly elected, that makes 
the big decisions. ^ 

At one point during the fieldwork, the school psychologist volunteered his dis- 
satisfaction with the bilingual program. He feels kids suffer from learning two 
languages as early as kindergarten, when they have not completed language 
development in one language. He also stated kids in the West Bluff school district 
can generally speak English by the time they come to school and that the Indtoo stu- 
dents come primarily from young families who do not speak Indtoo in the home. 
The psychologist feels that it»s important to build up a kid^s self-concept and to 
make him feel good about himself. Then he will learn; a second language is not in 
itself as important. 

The principal stated that the schools philosophy of building a student's self- 
image was enhanced by the bilingual program. She feels a modified program will 
be offered by the district next year. 

The superintendent believes there are ,,ood prospects for continuance of Pro- 
ject ROS when Title Vn funding terminates after next year. He says that the inten- 
sity of the program svill change drastically, as well as the objectives, when the 
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district assupnes funding. For example, language instruction will become secondary 
to cultural emphases. He feels that given the relationship between the district and 
the tribe, the language component is not within the school's jurisdiction. In his 
words, the Indtoos have been telling him that "you teach the kids the white man^s 
way and we will teach the kids the Indtoo v/ay. " 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Initiation /Implementation /Impacts 

Most externally funded education projects in several contiguous counties are 
sought and administered through BOCES/ This is the case with Project ROS, 
which begins its fifth year of Title VII funding in 1974-75. Bilingual education has 
little precedent in the region. BOCES ran a '*multi-culture service center" in the 
late sixties, and West Bluff , (one of BOCES' constituent districts) has received 
Johnson-O'Malley funds through the Bureau of Indian Affairs since the thirties. 

There was no' formal needs assessment leading to the request for Title VII 
funds. The BOCES committee of school superintendents directed the BOCES 
director to apply, although not all superintendents thought it was a good idea. The 
original proposal was designed by a committee of two laymen (representing Indwans 
and Indtoos), two superintendents, the BOCES evaluation staff, and a consulting 
firm that did the actual writing. 

Project ROS was implemented in one school in each district. Indwan is the 
non-English target language in some districts, and other districts target Indtoo. 
The project was to begin with kindergarten and 1st grade, add 2nd grade the second 
year, then 3rd grade in the third year. 

As the years went by, the districts have modified the general model to better 
meet their respective needs, so that at the end of the fourth year there is con- 
siderable interdistrict variation. In three districts, the project now serves all 
grade levels in the project school. Use of the project staff varies also. In some 
districts, the project is administered by a project teacher, with or without 
assistance of noncertified co-instructors; in other districts, co-instructors run 
the show, and project teachers divide their time between regular instruction and 
Project ROS. Because of the intervention of the federal Title VII office, one 
district is not allowed a project teacher. 

There are some similarities in project implementation among ti*e various 
districts. All regular teachers are monolingual-English. Project teachers are 
Anglo, but have some knowledge of the Indian languages. Co-instructors match 
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their respective target students in ethnicity. In the two sites visited by Rand staff 
(Sylmar and West Bluff), regular classruoms were not bilingual. Project students 
spend ^0 to 40 minutes per day in bilingual instruction, eithea* in their homeroom 
or in pull-out groups. During parts of the day when co-instructors are not present- 
ing bilingual classes, they are in the regular classrooms to assist kids who have 
difficulty with Englif.h. Indwan classes ctVe integrated; Indtoo classes are not. 

Most materials used for the project have been locally developed, primarily is 
part of the project in-service training. Project staff are required to attend Saturday 
training sessions. Regular staff attend on a voluntary basis, and participation by 
the Sylmar staff is fairly regular. Teachers receive some remuneration and 
college credit. 

From the beginning, there has been community resistance to the project, 
although now the project director characterizes it as. reluctant acceptance. He 
believes the resistance has roots in psrejudice and misunderstanding of bilingual 
education, at least on the Anglo side. The Indian target populations are docile, and 
have viewed the project' with some suspicion. The community reticence probably 
has more to do with^^Smunity attitudes than with the particular way the project is 
administered; the project director made a point of saying that he avoids personal 
involvement in community politics. There is also disagreement among members 
of the various district staffs as to whether it is educationally sound to teach young 
students two languages at once. 

Other project-wide barriers during the four year^ include the fact that the 
second project director was Anglo. Also, some project teachers complained about 
the fact that the project is administered out of BOCES rather than the individual 
districts; and that this arrangement induces an absentee leadership group that 
absorbs a large share of the funds. 

There were also complaints about intrusive directives and budget disallowances 

from the federal Title VII offices. More useful interaction is allegedly possible 
with the state bilingual education officer. Failure of the federal funding cycle to 

mesh with district recruitment schedules also causes distress. 

The one fairly unanimous positive impact of Project ROS has been changes in 

schools resulting in the improvement of self-image among target students, and 

some growing sympathetic awareness among Anglos. 

Sylmar . Sylmar is a community sharply divided between the old-line Anglo 

rancher /farmers and the newly arrived Indians who have come to work the mines. 

Though in the minority, the Anglos control the school, and probably pay the major 

share of school taxes. Project ROS enioyed a supportive environment during the 
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first three years, but last year the composition of the school board changed 
' abruptly, and the project has been under fire ever since. 

The project is run by three Indwan co-instructors, who provide Ii wan 
language and culture (arts, crafts, and legend) instruction to all 30 or 40 kids in 
grades K-8. The co-instructors had fairly loose rein with the project until this 
year's new superintendent observed that the project seemed to be running the school; 
she reduced the time devoted to the project, much to the dislike of the co-instructors. 

In 1973-74, Sylmar had a new superintendent, a new teacher, and two new 
school board members, none of whom are entirely happy with Project ROS. One 
school board member is particularly antagonistic. As a result, school morale has 
declined, the co^- instructors are discouraged, and the project seems to be faltering. 
Co-instructors are beginning to ignore project objectives. 

West Bluff . West Bluff is the largest community in the region, and the only 
district with more than one elementary school. Project ROS provides an Indtoo 
bilingual program for grades K-3 in Nettle School, serving only Indtoo kids. Project 
ROS is developing a written form for the Indtoo language, a project for which the 
Indtoo people are not wholly syr^pathetic. The Indtoo Tribal Council, which is 
apprehensive about losing tribal secrets, has been very slow to cooperate. 

Pis semination /Continuation 

There is little evidence of dissemination in the project sites that were visited, 
except that at Sylmar the project has expanded to more grades than promised in the 
project proposal. Even so, this expansion seems to have been accomplished by 
reallocation of project personnel and resources, rather than by increased resource 
commitment on the part of the districts. At West Bluff there is room for extension 
of project activities into the regular classrooms, but this apparently has not taken 
place. At Sylmar, the project seems to have already saturated the school, is 
now contracting. 

Prospects for continuance of the program in its present form are not very 
bright, at lea^t in these two sitc^. The project will probably continue in West Bluff, 
but with no Indtoo component. The future at Sylmar seems especially dim, given 
that district's severe fiscal bind, the school board's antagonism, the superinten- 
Ident's preference for a transition-oriented program, and the failure of the 
co-instructors to deal with these impediments. 
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The administ.rative organization of Project ilOS may have made it especially . 
difficult to deal with the attitudes and resistance patterns that it faces. Centralized 
administration via BOCES is probably a very efficient approach for educational' 
interventions in this rural region. But given both the predispositions against^ 
bilingual education on the part of the community and staff, and the different charac- 
teristics of the various project sites, the project pribably should have stronger 
on-site leadership. The co-instructors who are in charge at some sites are very 
well qualified in their subject matter, but their nonprofessional backgrounds liaye 
put them at a disadvantage in obtaining active 'supporl of the district staffs. 
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Annex 
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COMMJENTS ON THE PROGRAM 



THE PROJECT DIRECTOR AND FORMER DIRECTOR ON 



IMPROVING BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Mary White, former project director, and Juan Domingo, project directpr, 
editorialized at length on ways to improve bilingual education. Some of their com- 
ments are reported below. 

In the area of teacher training, Mary thinks it would be beneficial to focus on 
the vocabulary that is necessary to teach concepts in the classroom; apparently it 
is this vocabulary that a typical bilingual person generally does not have. Mary 
thinks that teachers need to be better informed as to the role of a consultant, and 
she believes that consultants also need to know their role. In her experience, con- 
sultants have been very well prepared intellectually but not very aware or competent 
in a practical sense. When it gets down to specific cases often the consultants don't 
really know what to do and try to snow the teachers to save face. Each consultant 
who comes along claims to have the perfect way Jto accomplish some objective, but 
the prescriptions of different consultants are seldom the same; thus the teacher 
finds herself changing her procedures each time a different consultant comes along. 

A project such as Project ROS needs an on-site supervisor, or at least an on- 
site locus of decisionmaking responsibility.. Mary says that when teachers heed 
help the need is immediate, and if they can't get immediate help they tend to give 
up. The absentee directorship by virtue of having a project funded through BOCES 
has resulted in this kind of problem* The directorship is spread too thin. 

Another need is to help minority adults get over their inferior feeling and make 
them realize their potential strengths, especially with respect to participation in 



classroom instruction. Mary believes that in many respects this is a very good 
resource that is going to waste; on the other hand she believes that the problem of 
bringing these adults around so that they realize this strength is really much more 
of a task than the project teacher can accomplish on her own. 

Juan Domingo would like to see two advibory committees instead of the one that 
is specified in the Title VII guidelines. There would be an Anglo parent advisory 
committee and a minority parent advisory committee. He believes that by having 
a separate committee, the minorities parents would be more likely to voice their 
concerns. After separate meetings the two committees could neet for their joint 
recommendations. f>3 
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Domingo fools thai the national materials dissemination centei is of little help 
and that it is necessary for Project ROS to develop all it« own materials. He. would 
like to sec regional dissemination centers formed in order to get more^ relevant 
material. 

Finally, Mary suggested thai five years, which is the typical funding^cycle for 
Title VII, is not long enough to see tangible results. For example, in the affective 
area one of the expected tangible results is a decrease in dropout rates. If a 
program treats students in their K through 5th grades anc. if dropout teiids to be a 
problem that occurs in high school, then it is not too likely that a change in the 
dropout rate that could be attributed to the''j)rpject' will be seen within the project^s 



lifetime. • , ^ 



BEN TECUMSEH ON INDIAN "CULTURE 

Ben Tecumseh was the Infi^wan representative on the committee that prepared 
the original Title VJI proposal. He has lived near West Bluff since 1967. In an 
interview, he commented on aspects of Indian culture that he feels should be con- 
sidered in a bilingual/bicultural program. 

He emphasized that one problem with a government-funded bicultural project 
like Project ROS is that you are not allov/ed to allude to the religious aspects of the 
culture. The problem with this is that for Indians, religion is essentially equiva- 
lent to culture. AH clothing, colors, etc., have religious aspects. To treat culture, 
aside from religion is a little mendacious, at least from the Indian standpoint. He 
feels that if the religious aspect were acknowledged, Indians might be a little less 
distrustful and there might be more in the way of parent involvement. 

He said" that Indians don't departmen'^S^lize like whites; the secular and religious 
a'spects of-thei'? life are aU the same. He spoke of the Indian's respect for life and 
the cycles pf n-Jiture.and on the white man's seeming intent of using things up as 
quickly as possible. He discussed the whites'- newly,found ecology movemert and 
noted that these concerns have always been dominant in the Indian religion. He 
characterized the Indian as having.a circle^ "society, not the square society of the 
white" with the hidden corners. That is to say, the 'white man might say one thing 
but mean something else, the meaning of the .statements being^ hidden in the corners 
somewhere. The Indi.tn, on the other hand, is up- front, -knd his statements .can be 

accepted at face value. - " ^^-^''^^^^ 

He complained that white ministers. do not under"staiid>Kat God can talk to the 
Indian himself without the aid 6f an intermediary. He says that religion for the 
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Indian is more personal, and one of the chief- results of the exposure of the Indian 
to the white church has been the developmeot of guilt feelings on the part of the 
Indian toward the Indian ways. He feels .that Pro^ject ROS played an important role 
in his personal awareness of the noncontradictor ines s of .the Indian and white 
(Christian) cultures. He now finds no conflict between the, Bible, and the religious 
aspects of his Indian upbringing. , » . ^ 

He encourages both sid^s for ,his ^kids, "and he thinks that they, are healthier for 
it. He be' .s that the older kids who did not have the advantage of Project ROS 
still have many more identity problems. They can't decide whether tq. be Indians 
or whites. He believes there is a strong need for a similai tticultural program in , 
the junior high school in order to decrease the high SQhool dropout rate. In other 
words, maintenanc of high self-concept needs should be carried through adoles- 
cence to the point where the kids have recognii:ed that the objectives' o? public 
educe*tion are not inconsistent with their own backgrounds and long-term needs. 

He did allow that there are limits to the extent to. which a bicultural program 
ought to bend to conform to tradit ional ways, especially in areas which may cause 
difficulty for the Indian to succeed in the white culture in later years. His prime 
example had to do with Indian time. Indians traditionally split the day into two 
parts, morning and afternoon. They resist^fus sing over the hourly (and fractions 
thereof) notions imported by the white man* If a meeting is scheduled for 8 a.m., 
a man on Indian time might just show up at 10 a.m. Ben has little patience v^ith this 
behavior, because he knows how it can handicap "success. " 

Finally, he told why tie thinks the Indwans are relatively more industrious than 
the Indtoos. He said that the Indwans at one time v/ere dis'n^aced from their native 
lands by the whites, but that when they were finally provided with their own reser-- 
vation, they were returned to those lands that vvere most sacred to the tribe. He 
said that the Indtoos weie traditionally hunters and fisherman, but the government 
lias tried to make them farmers and has permanently displaced them from their 
sacred lands. He believes that thi& has led to the Indtoos' relatively slow socio- 
economic progress compared with the Indwans. He said that the Indtox) family 
stru^Kire and social structure have become weak and that this is f^^flected at the 
tribal level in the fact that funds the Indtoo tribes receive from the ^jovernment are 
prorated on a monthly basis to everyone who remains on the reservation. Th 
Indwans, on the other hand, do not gi^ e stipends to tribal members but use those 
funds for economic development, for certai\ kinds of loans, for investments, ^or 

education scholarships, and for other purposes designed to enliance the ' ibe's^' 
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WEST BAY 



Gerald C. Sumner and Marta Samulon 
We interviewed four primary informants during our brief visit to West Bay: 

■ ' The assistant superintendent, who has been in the district since 1956 
(place -bound). 
/ 

The project director .(place -bound). 

The director of special projects (career-bound). 

Two community activists, one of whom has been a longtime antagonist 

of the district. The other was a member of the ill-fated original bilingual 

steering committee (place -bound ). V , " • 

Ti-IE LEA 

West Bay is a town of 32, 000 persons in a coastal western state. The area has 
long been agricultural, and until the second Worid War was Q^the migrant stream. 
But now the area is less transient, and a large number of housing developments are 
in place or under construction. Approximately one-third of the population has 
Spanish surnames, and this group is predominantly Mexican -Ame rican . According 
to school district information, a high proportion of the Spanish-surname population 
have incomes below the poverty index, and circumstances prevent them from break- 
ing out of the poverty cycle "unassisted. 

Seventy-eight hundred students attend the district's six elementary schools, two 
middle schools, and one high school. The district gets about 20 or 30 immigrant - 
enrollees (from outside the United States) each year. An estimated 5 percent of the 
.student population is not primarily English-speaking, and .almost all ,oL those in the 
primary and mi. tie grades are currenlly in bilingual classrooms. 

The district's annual expenditure per pup'.' is $1050, with a little 'over one- 
third coming from state and federal sources. Teachers' salaries start at $8600 and 
average $13, 000. 

One of the big problems in the district is facilities. The last bond issue was 
passed in 1968 to build, a new school, which still hasn't baen built. Kids who would 
attend that school are attending Columbus Middle School, which more or less is a 
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collection of boxy temporary buildings with no windows. Lately there has been a 
controversy over the quality and kind of services being provided minority citizens; 
not only Chicanos, but also blacks and Anglos are among the district's antagonists. 
They don't respect the district's credibility; they don't believe the district staff will 
honor its promises and commitments, and there are apparently several groups who 
would like to unseat the board of education. The district has revised its affirmative 
action program this year. It has identified target groups, and has established goals 
and strategies for achieving better racial balance. 

The district is now in its sixth year of integration, which includes a very con- 
troversial busing program. The project director claimed that the school district 
. is totally integrated according to any criterion, thanks to busing, and that the busing 
wi'U continue in the future. 

The assistant superintendent noted that funding has been important all along the 
_ line in developing the integration effort. However, the district is now at the put-up 
or shut-up stage and the psychological demonstration period is over, especially for 
the Chicanos. The district can no longer get by serving one school with special 
programs and not another. It must serve all kids and'not just certain specified 
target groups; for this reason the categorical funding - -that is, the projects topically 
funded by categorical funding--is less appropriate. The district may soon find 
itself obliged to support more such programs from its regular budget in order to 
serve the school population as a whole. 

PROJECT INITIATION 

' — ' — — — t. 

In the early 1950s there was considerable bias in West Bay schools against the 
Spanish language. For example, kids were punished for speaking Spanish on school 
grounds. This policy turned 180 degices in the late 1950s, and the assistant super- 
intendent claims that since then the Spanish language has come to have a specia^ 
position in the district. There has always been a "large scale" adult program in 
the district. In the early 1960s a YWCA bilingual team was brought in to work in 
the district with bcth kids and adults. But the first complete program that involved 
actual bilingual instruction began with the 1965 preschool program. Also around 
this time, some schools incorporated tracking in order to achieve bilingual 
education. 

In the late 1960s the school district was agonizing over whether and how to 
integrate its Anglo, black, and Chicano school populations. The commitment to 
integration has affected the structure of the bilingual program. That is, it became 
very important to construct a program that serv^ed several schools instead of a 
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few, and that ser-ed both Anglo and Chicano kids. Title I had for years focused 
on language development and English as a Second Language (ESL), but at this time 
' there was a general growing dissatisfaction with ESL. 

In the fall of 1970 the district was beginning to implement a pilot bilingual 
project as part of its overall integration plan. Ihis pilot project, proposed by a 
study group formed the previous fall composed of members of the district staff and 
interested persons in the community, was funded by Title I and involved one class 
at each of the first ^ix grade levels. The committee made a recommendation in 
the spring of 1970, and the project was implemented the following fall. 

Title VII was also funding a small program for curriculum techniques and 
research difring 1970-71. This was a project headquartered in a neighbor ing -state, 
but West Bay had the high school cornponents. This proje^^t provided the school 
district with about $60,000 and gave it a chance to be exposed to the rigors of 
bilingual education. The project lasted only that^school year 1970-71. 

In the summer of 1970, the district set up a steering committee to plan an 
expanded Tktle VII project for the 1971-72 school year. The new director of pro- 
gram development was put in (charge of the existing bilingual projects and was also' 
asked to develop an application for the expanded project. At the same time certain 
community groups came forward with their own notion of a Title VH project- -that 
is, a project that was totally Spanish and served only Mexican -Ame rican youngsters. 
A joint steering committee betwe.en the district and community groups was formed. 

The steering committee never completely agreed on the format of the proposed 
bilingual project. The administration was committed to integration, so pressed for 
that particular model. Some Chicano leaders felt strongly that bilingual funds 
should be used for Mexican- Americans only. Some teachers felt the opposite way, 
resenting the fact that some kids might have the advantage of funding while others 
might not. 

The committee finally compron.ised and offered to let Washington decide. They 
submitted four alternatives to the federal Title VII staff: (1) a pre -school model 
with heavy parent involvement; (Z) a 50-50 integrated kindergarten-through-8th- 
grade model, based on a Title I bilingual project; '(3) a so-called integrated early 
Spanish model, with instruction entirely in Spanish for kindergarten and 1st grade, 
with a transition toward English instruction in the 2nd grade; (4) a parallel curric- 
ulum model for high school which /ollowed very' closely the Title VII curriculum 
development project. The federal Title VII staff chose alternatives 2 and 4. The 
director of special projects thinks that the award was' based on the fact that the 
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district was integrated. He believes that at that time Title VII was under fire for 
funding so many segregated projects. 

All members of the bilingual steering committee were involved in interviewing 
candidatCiS for the project directors. The procedure became so political and 
emotion -charged that, in the director of special projects ^ opinion, a rational choice 
was probably impossible. They finally hired a young man who had some experience 
and was the most promising candidate, but who didn^t work out project director. 

The foregoing account suggests that the project structure (grades K-12, inte- 
grated, transition oriented) was at least partly fortuitous. The assistant super- 
intendent claimed that these project characteristics were goal-directed. He feels 
that the primary problem is social and economic degradation of Mexican- Americans, 
rather than language, but that bilingual education is useful for improving self- 
concept: ''This alone justifies a quasi -rriaintenance position. For this reason the 
district offered a K-12 bilingual program rather than a more typical K-3 or K-4. 
On the other hand, education must provide the kids with freedom of choice, meaning 
the kids must be able to communicate, and have the discipline to learn, so thu pro- 
gram aims at providing half the instruction in Spanish and half the instruction in 
English hy the 3rd or 4th year. " 

ORIGINAL PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 

The Title VII Bilingual Program was initiated in the fall of 1971. The project 
served grades K-'12 in integrated classrooms, both unusual characteristics for 
Title VII projects up to that time. The 750 kids in the program comprised about 
, 15 percent of the school populations in the five schools where the program was 
located. 

The stated goals were to (1) increase student achievement, (2) increase 
student motivation to learn, (3) increase understanding and appreciation of differ- 
ences among people, (4) help students develop English fluency, (5) help. students 
develop fluency in a language other than English. 

At the K-6 levels, the program provided self-contained full -day classrooms 
with teachers and aides who conducted instruction in English or Spanish. The 
amount of English and Spanish each student had depended on his learning character- 
. istics ^1 id his learning needs. As students became bilingual, their instructional 
day was to become approximately 50 percent English and 50 percent Spanish. The 
ability to deal with each kid's individual needs was primarily derived from a pull- 
out system whereby groups of kids With similar needs are taken from the classroom 
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to a resource center, the library, or the playground to receive special ESL or 
.remedial reading. To the degree that "facilities, class size, and staff personal- 
ities permit, " there was teaming of teachers and aides in order to take advantage 
of special skills. Approximately 380 students in two schools participated in the 
K-6 level. 

At the junior high level the bilingual program provided a two -period bilingual 
block of English and social science, as well as bilingual elective courses in music, 
math, journalism, and social science. Approximately 280 junior high students in 
two schools participated. 

The high school provided bilingual courses in social science, physical educa- 
tion, and homemaking. Approximately 80 high school students in one school 
participated. 

■ The principals were given free rein over project operatio.n and curriculum, 
except for matters that would- require a redirection 'of resources; instances of the _ 
lattei sort required negotiatior. with the. project director . -. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Instruction 

The project director claims that the project has now established an excellent 
bilingual curriculum for grades K through 4, most of it developed locally. The 
director of special projects noted that the success of the elementary bilingual pro- 
grams has been primarily due to the excellent scaff who were given extra resources 
and were told to do the best they could. 

In the middle and high school grades the project is still fumbling. They are 
not .sure they can develop bilingual skills in kids, let alone sustain these skills. 
The kids tend to resist bilingual education in upper grades. Apparently they are 
almost ashamed to take part; they don't want to identify with a "different" group. 
According to the assistant superintendent, the quasidepartmental situation of the 
middle and high school creates many problems in establishing the instructional 
model. In these upper grades bilingual classes are voluntary, and since bilingual 
education takes on a foreign language complexion, the kids are not too interested. 
Also, in the upper grades there aren't enough bilingual teachers who are also 
sijecialists in all other major c- -iculum areas to allow flexible scheduling. At 
one high school, for example, fewer than 10 percent of the students are in the 
bilingual program, which means that if a student wishes to take part in the bilingual 
program he has a hard time scheduling different kinds of classes. 
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The director of special projects noted that he originally felt strongly that 
bilingual-bicultural education ought to be preserved through grade 12 in order to 
keep the opportunity open to kids, thereby allowing cultural pluralism to be main- 
tained. He is aov< growing skeptical of the ability of the organization to pull it 
off. \ 

The district recently combined high school Spanish classes into a core of 
Spanish social sciences and fine arts, with the help of state funds. This may help 
overcome the problem.s that derive from the elective status of the bilingual project. 
By making the project seem more appropriate for college -bound, as well as 
noncoUege-bound, students, the remedial stigma is diminished. The number of 
courses offered has increased greatly since the first year. Very few students in 
the upper grades are actually monolingual in Spanish, fewer than 2 percent in one 
year are immigraq^ts. There is a severe need for bilingual education in the first 
six grade levels. After that, the needs to communicate "have-been satisfied 
generally" and the purpose being served is of the affective variety. Students who 
enter the bilingual program as late as the 3rd or 4th grades have typically developed 
a strong resistance to the use of Spanish in integrated settings. The 1973 proposal 
for continuation funding addresses this challenge by claiming that ^iie district is 
taking the unusual measure of developing a useful model for initial bilingual inter- 
vention at the'4th-8th grade level. This emphasis will alter when the kindergar- 
teners and Ist-gra-lers from the 1971 bilingual program move up to the intermediate 
level. 

All interviewees independently volunteered the opinion that the upper grades 
are still fumbling afound with their models. On the other hand, K-6 is still the 
same as in 1971, although there has been some improvement of the details on how 
be.st to get hold of curriculum and how best to allocate instructional time. They are 
still pressing toward the goal of 50 percent Spanish and 50 percent English instruc- 
tion, and according to a 1973 GAO study, this was achieved. The district staff 
is also trying to see if there have been any measurable achievement gains, but it 
is proving hard to identify the baseline group. 

Materials 

According to the director of special projects, the project's curriculum devel- 
opment strategy has generally been to fumble aroand; in his estimation, this has 
worked. Teachers have become sophisticated in use of materials and have adjusted 
to the need for structure. He feels that they can now look back at their original 
ideals with less emotion. 
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Half the materials have been developed in the project itself. Materials from 
the Title VII curriculum centers are not particularly useful, apparently because 
many are developed abroad. 

The director feels that a curriculum director is also needed badly. The 
original assumption was that curriculum leadership would come from principals, 
but this wasn't true, so in 1973-74, a curriculum director was appointed and money 
was provided for curriculum and service work by a team of teachers. Each school 
designated a representative to work on the team. However, participation is volun- 
t?ry, and it has turned out that a representative from' one of the elementary schools 
and one from the white middle school are the leaders on the team. 

The state gave the district money to sharpen up its middle school program this 
school year, . They were to establish a core program, but this has hit rocky times; 
it is not certain that Jhey will be funded again^next year. But this double funding 
situation--that is. Title VII and the state-^has gotten in the way of curriculum 
development. 

Curriculum development is also affected by the inherent differences between 
elementary and secondary schools. Secondary teachers focus on a specific subject, 
in a departmental structure, whereas elementary teachers focus on the self - 
contained, multi -subject classroom, 

SSL (Spanish as a Second Language) is still one of the most difficult problems 
they are v/restling with --how to get the Anglo kids going. This problem is also 
part of the skepticism on the maintenance of the cultural pluralism idea. 

Staffing 

Project Director. Although the original project director was the most promis- 
ing applicant, he apparently put himself into compromising situations too often in 
the continual struggle between community activists and district leadership. Accord- 
ing to the director of special projects, he ^'didn't understand his dual role of key 
man in the organization and blood brother Chicano. " The district dismissed the 
project director after one year. The district then asked the ill-fated steering 
committee to consider not having a project director for the following (1972-73) year 
and to use the $20,000 salary savings in the program. The committee agreed, and 
there was no project director during that year. The director of special projects 
was in charge of project coordination. Then at the close of the 1972-73 school year 
Che new committee decided it wanted a director for 1973-74, because of the proj- 
ect's large scope and the district's shortage of facilities (which was precipitated 
bv the failure to pass bond issues). For these reasons, the bilingual project 
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really needed a special advocate. Accordingly, the second project director was 
chosen, but he was also given responsibility for compensatory education (Title I). 
Hence, after 1971-72, the project has never had one man who could concentrate on 
bilingual education alone. The director of special projects says that this is a 
general strategy of the district administration. It avoids isolation of programs, but 
on the other hand tends to dissipate innov^^e forces. He complained that innovative 
projects in general really need leadership to plan the pacing of development. He 
cited as an example the district's Title III Leap Forward project which had the 
luxury of a planning year. He feels Leap Forward really worked. Its first year 
was devoted to planning with teacher selection and training in the si'mmer. The 
second year was for initial implementation, and the third year was for "consolida- 
tion, lie feels that through this sort af pacing, the district now really has a fine' 
math program. , * , 

T eachers . Accor^ding to the project director, Title VII teachers have a ftarder 
task than the non-project teachers; for example, they have to attend the regular 
teaching staff meeting s ^,nd the project meetings as well. Beyond that they have to 
meet with parents and prepare for holidays such as Cinco de Mayo and for other 
fiestas. The district does provide voluntary released time for teachers to vvork on 
curriculum; under this arrangement, some te,achers have worked up to 50 days a 
year while others have put in no time on curriculum. 

It has been hard to recruit qualified teachers for the project, largely because 
most teachers think in terms of ESL rather than bilingual education. The district 
apparently can't find bilingual-bicultural teachers who also have strong curriculum 
backgrounds. Bilingual-bicultural teachers invariably major in Spanish and social 
studies, giving short shrift to such areas as math and science. When the district 
can't find enough qualified bilingual-bicultural teachers to satisfy their needs, they 
hire Anglos. They have been more successful in obtaining bilingual-bicultural aides 
for all of the bilingual classes. 

According to our community informant, the district has not been completely 
above board with respect to staffing. She claimed that teacher aides had not 
received the career advancement training spelled out in the original contract, so 
"they are still washing dishes" and babysitting. All of the aides are middle-aged 
housewives burdened by families. She feels the district should hire young aides 
who will have time to relate the program to the community, and bf course to attend 
the meetings. Some teachers in the project are not Mexican-Americans, although 
according to her, qualified applicants are available. The- district recruits from 
distant places and hires people who are unfamiliar with West Bay. She says she 
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referred 10 or 15 students from a nearby college, but the district turned them 
down because they "were too involved"--that is, the students might be militant. 

Relations with Regular Staff. There has been some staff jealousy between 
project and nonproject teachers, although this hasn't been at the level of teachers' 
organizations. The state teachers' association is the dominant one in the district; 
there are some American Federation of Teachers members at the high school. 
The state association has strongly supported the bilingual project even when there 
were problems dealing with some of its teachers. 

BILINGUAL STEERING COMMITTEE 

A^pparently the community has always wanted to develop and control the bilin- 
gual programs of the district. These feelings ran especially high during tlie 
winter of r971-72, and 'were probably oae reason why local people were so iTltter 
toward the school administration. Disagreement about the program and contro- 
versy over such issues as the dismissal of the project director nriilitated to pro- 
duce in-fighting within the steering group. A great deal of verbal abuse was heaped 
on the non-Chicano teaching staff at this time. Toward the end of the 1971-72 
school year the steering committee destroyed itself; it couldn't agree on anything, 
even by-laws. Some district staff members and local people refused to participate. 
Finally, at the end of that school year both the director and the committee were 
relieved of their functions. The director of special projects feels that the steering 
committee's only useful result was to keep district management at arm's length 
from the program. 

The second year's funding proposal promised to revive the steering committee 
but the focus was on long-range planning; supervision of operations would be left 
to school-level parent advisory groups. They never got the larger committee back 
together that second year. This was partly the result of a political strategy on the 
part of district administration. The school-level advisory groups were established 
and together they formed a sort of district advisory group 

In the fall of 1972, "self-perceived Chicane spokesmen" objected to the non - 
use of advisory groups for Title I and Title VII, so for two months the district and 
the "spokesmen" maintained an uneasy partnership with both sides trying to get 
parents out, but the parents stayed home and the so-called community leaders gave 
up their efforts and went back to criticizing the district. 

According to the assistant superintendent, throughout the troubled times of the 
steering committee the community and district staff generally shared the same 
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objectives but differed on strategy. There also had been many times when the 
strategies were the same, but semantics led to misunderstandings on both sides. 

The director of special projects claims that the district has always had prob- 
lems with the advisory groups for all the funded programs. They have tried cajol- 
ing, transportation help, etc. , but they have never had a thriving advisory group 
at the district level, or at the school level, that really met the specifications in 
federal guidelines. The director feels that the problem of getting an advisory 
group for Title VII that functions as the guidelines specify is almost intractable. 
One school does have a working support group, but the focus there is on classroom 
assistance, as opposed to operational advice. The district just hasn't found the 
vehicle for getting blacks and Chicanos to participate. Encouraging community 
involvement could be a full time job, not the task of someone who has other 
responsibilities . 

We attended a meeting of the 1973-74 Bilingual Advisory Committee, and the 
proceedings seemed rather tame. There was discussion of a district- wide bilingual 
presentation, affirmative action, and a field trip, with the project director and a 
Chicano politico doing most of the discussing. One of the attendees was a member 
of the formerly disbanded steering committee. She had nothing to say at the meet-, 
ing, but was later critical in private discussion. She said that the committee mem- 
bers did not relate to the community and for that reason should not be regarded as 
community representatives. They didn*t attend "community meetings. " We asked 
several times about the identity or auspices of these meetings, but she was eva- 
sive. She objected that most committee members are monolingual Spanish and 
therefore could not be effective monitors of the district. She clai aed that they 
were unaware of the details of the original proposal, which she feels should be a 
prerequisite for monitoring. She seemed to feel that the district has willfully neu- 
tralized Chicano participation through tokenism. The district allegedly had abetted 
the breakup of the original steering group because it was becoming powerful. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Initiation /Implementation/Impact of the Project on the LEA 

The school district did not go into bilingual education cold. It had the benefit 
of considerable experience with ESL, as well as some limited bilingual curriculum 
research for the secondary grades. The district took advantage of Title VII funding 
to create a full bilingual program, determined that it would be a major instrument 
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in its commitment to integrate the district. Simultaneously, various Chicano 
community grou;>s bc^an ari;uing for a Title VII program th ■ would concentrate 
funding on Chicanos, that is, a segregated program. The two groups formed an 
uneasy partnership to write the original proposal, and they subsequently decided to 
leave the question of whether the program should be segregated up to USOE. The 
OE decided the project should be integrated, possibly because it had been 
under fire for funding so many segregated Title VII projects. 

The project was first funded in 1971-72 as an integrated (representing OE's 
and the district's priorities) K-12 bilingual project (unusual not only because 
secondary school^ were involved, but because it was initiated in all elementary 
grades simultaneously). In the elem^entary grades, the project was in rather typical 
self-contained classrooms, with pull-out groups for ESL and other intensive instruc- 
tion. In the secondary grades, a small curriculum of required and elective courses 
with bilingual instruction was offered. In conjunction with the district's busing pro- 
gram, the bilingual project provided a viable vehicle for the district's integration 
effort. The project itself seems to focus on promoting the sc'f concept of Chicano 
youngsters; communication skills are important but secondary. 

It would appear that the district sought instant institutionalization of the bilin- 
gual project into regular instruction. Curriculum leadership has always been 
delegated to principals or teacher committees, with weak results. Except for the 
first year, there has never been a full-time project director. And of course, they 
attempted to begin with a complete K-12 program, rather than working into it 
gradually. 

Another unusual aspect at the beginning was that the original district /community 

group that worked on the proposal became the project's steering committee. This 

group not only took the place of the more conventional parent advisory council, but 

was given a significant decisionmaking role regarding project policy and operations. 

The district was therefore not respoubible if the project should go awry. It is also 

unusual that the committee niem.bers from the community as well as from the dis- 

♦ 

trict staff took this responsibility seriously. However, there was so much infight- 
ing between the two Rroups that the steering committee and the project director did 
not continue after the first year. Since then, the district has tried parent advisory 
groups at the school level, with an umbrella parent group at the district-wide level. 
Few nonparents are included, and the district seems to have taken pains to exclude 
Chicanos who were on the original steering committee. Advisory council participa- 
tion is now relatively weak, and rarely provides policy input (or so we surmise). 
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At the end of the third year, all informants. pointed proudly ^at the 'elenrientary 
school component of the project, but shook their heads at the secondary school 
component. Secondary grades are departmentalized, which allows little flexibility 
in individual participants' class schedules. Participants therefore stand out, which 
adolescents dislike. This has happened in West Bay and has weakened participation 
considerably. The district is trying to develop a larger bilingual core that will 
include regular Spanish classes so that a larger proportion of college -bound kids 
will be included in the bilingual curriculum. This experience points up the need for 
a model for initial bilingual intervention in secondary grades, although the current 
problems may vanish when kids who received initial bilingual instruction, in early 
elementary school reach junior high. 

Other stumbling blocks in the bilingual project have been SSL (SSL for Anglos^ 
has more of an enrichment flavor than ESL for Chicanos), recruitment of bilingual 
teachers who satisfy the district's preference for nonmilitancy, and coordination of 
activities funded by Title VII and the'stat**. 

Impact of the LEA on the Project 

The aspect of the LEA that most strongly affected the project's character was 
the district's determination that the project would provide a major tool for instant 
desegregation, from kindergarten to^rade 12. This rush to social change helps to 
explain why they entered into a project that \vas overambitious in scope and timing 
and rather weak with respect to operations and ,dur riculum leadership. 

Dissemination / Continuance 

- o 

There is some feeling in the district that categorically funded interventions such 
as Title VII should be expanded from demonstration schools to the entire district, 
even at local expense. If this sentiment^s pervasive among district staff, it bodes 
well for continuance and intradistrict dissemination. However, we saw little 
evidence of real dissemination within or outside the district; the project is pre- 
occupied with its own implementation difficulties. Continuance of the existing proj- 
ect after federal funds are terminated is probably assured, at least for the 
elementary grades. Unless the community intervenes, the project will probably 
fade away at the secondary level. If the present busing program were to end, the 
project would necessarily become segregated. 
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I mpact on the Innovation Process 

The school district has undoubtedly become more wary of the community-group 
participation in the planning and administratio^n^of school prog rams, innovative or 
not. Presumably, it .also has renewed respcct.for the virtues of project planning 
and pacing, and for providing innovative interventions with strong operations and 
curriculuiTi leadership; programs such as .-.the bilingual project, that make such 
heavy demands on facilities and staff, are in particular need of their own full-time 
advocate (i; e. , project iirector). . 
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METROP OLIS 
Gerald C. Sumner and Marta Samulon 

XAL EDUCATION AGENCY 

Metropolis is a large industrial city in the Sou west. Its school district 
serves a population of about Z25, 000 students in idndergarten through 1 Zth grade. 
The number of kids who are "Spanish dominant" is 35,001); this number is arrived 
at through counts of Spanish surnames and subjective teacher assessments. The 
number of Spanish-donainant kids VvKC l . ve limited English-speaking ability, as 
determined by testiiig, is 8000. There . no accurate figures on the number of 
stxidents who are monolingual in Spanish ^ entering schools, but it is reported 
that the total school population increases by 1500 each year, and most of ^the " 
increase is due to Mexic n emigres. 

According to the Title VII project director, the Spanish-speaking students are 
\\idely cUstributed throughout the six areas into which the school district is di/ided. 
Mexican-Americans and blacks are ^gene rally concentrated in'the older parts of the 
city, including one area where ten Title VII schools are located. Dropout rates for 
Mexicanos range from 50 to 75 percent. 

The Metropolis board of education is elected at large. Until two or three years 
ago, the board had a cpnservative bent, and \^as not especia^Uy sympathetic to inno- 
vation in education. At that time, the composition of the board began to be more 
liberal, and the climate for intervention followed suit. In the spring of 1974, the 
pendulum swxmg abruptly back to the conservative side, and at the end of the school 
year, the future prospects of many of the new^ programs were uncertain. There is 
one Mexican- American member of the school board, a lawyer who has been on the 
board for over two years. The board chairman is black, x 

Repoitedly, Metropolis has rarely 'experienced the Chicano militancy that othe r 
Southwest areas have seen. Parents have been more outspoken in the last five years, 
but the protests are unorganized. 

In 1972 there was court-ordered "pairing" of elementary schools for the pur- 
pose of desegregating Metropolis schools. Secondary schools were rezone^. The 
pairing was mandated by a distric. federal ccAirt judge and upheld by the court of 
appeals. Instead of splitting .:p kids within classrooms, the model was to pair black 
and \^hite schools. Within the combined attendance areas, grades K-2 would go to 
one school, 3 and 4 to a second school, and 5 and 6 to a third school. The Mexican- 
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AmcM-icans had conveniently been declared legally %%hite the previous year, so the 
■ judge paired Chicano schools with black schools. The Anglo schools in tho-Jstrict 
were not paired. 

The pairing resulted in racial confrontations. Njne thousand Chicano kids were 
pu1\^d out to attend strike schools, and it took a year to get them back into public 
schools. One of the lonu-term effects was to allow the Mexican community to feel 
its muscle and to organize. For instance, the committee set up to work witi- the 
strike schools has survived as a civil rights organization with the help of The 
Emergency School Assistance Act (ESAA). 

The assistant superintendent reports that there is still tension between blacks 
and brownJ in Me tr opoli^x'hcols since the groups were forcibly mixed, and minor- 
ities are still under represented in the school district staff. 

In addition to the pairing, there was a district-wide desegregation of staffing. 
At the time, the district had 35-percent black and 65-percent white in the schools. - 
The court mandated that all school faculties share this i\aii.o. This meant that two- 
thirds of the faculties in the black schools were uprooted and sent to white schools. 
One of the results has ber.r.'Ii^ increase in xMetropolis' white flight, accompanied 
by much lower test scores in the district. 

The federal projects coordinator is one of several district administrators who 
thinks the pairing vvas a bad'id^ea". She is not -convinced that a child gains jy being 
p-iixed with people who are just as culturally disadvantaged as he is. She feels 
income, as veil as race, should be considered in mixing. She suspects that 
Metropolis' more affluent )eople do not want to share in the mixing of Metropolis' 
students. 

At this time, the district has several programs oriented toward bilingual 
education: the classroom bilingual^ project. Title Vll; staff development and dis- 
semination and resource centers under ESAA; ESl' training teachers and curricu- 
lum development under Title UI; and an ESL project funded by the district in 2? 
elementary schools. There is one teacher in each of these schools who is respon- 
sible for teaching new students ESL; the project also trains regular teachers to 
e'ase the load on project teachers. In addition, where possiWe, the district is 
providing monolingual English teachers with bilingual aides^from the community, 
but is having trouble finding aides qualified ''academically, for helping in the uj^per 

grades. * ^ 

Beginning in the 1974-75 school year,' ^n expanded bilingual education program 
is mandated by state law. The state plan is a transition program that requires 
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districts with 20 or more non-English-speaking pupils to provide a bilingual program 
in the first three grades. The state will only provide $15 per child for materials* 

The Metropolis ^school district has an interesting approach to program manage- 
ment. Although there, is a federal program division, program development and 
proposal writing are the res ponsibilitv of the district's regular education division* 
The federal programs division worries about the mechanics of funding, getting 
proposals out, and managing the project during the term of federal funding. This 
is the district strategy for assuring that once the federal funding has stopped, the 
project will fit jonsistently into regular operations,. 

For example, the bilingual coordinator in the regular education division writes 
all bilingual proposals, with input from the intended directors who reside in the 
federal program division. The federal division guides the proposal administratively. 
After Jthe government provides the money, the coordinator is still active in training, 
curriculum development, etc. , but the federal program division is responsible for 
operation. This sort of matrix management is intended to give some unity to the 
district's special programs, particularly bilingual, mathematics, and English. 
The assistan_t superintendent points out that the coordinator coordinates rather 
than bosses the operation. He says th.e district has aggressively tried to eliminate 
the we/they between regular and special programs that is found in some districts. 

During the last school year, the school board directed that a committee be 
formed to reorganize the school district. In April, the committee came up with a 
plan, and one of the recommendations is that a department for bilingual education 
with a department director and staff be established. It's not clear that it will be 
accepted by the school board since the board's composition had changed within the 
last few months of the school year, 

CURRENT PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 

At the end of its fifth year, the Metropolis bilingual project waj serving just 
over 1600 students: 1250 in eight elementary schools, 250 in one junior high school, 
and 100 in one senior high school. Students represented kindergarten through 
I2th grade. There were 50 bilingual teachers^ 25 aides, and 5 administrators. 

Title VII funding during 1973-74 was almost $250, 000, slightly over one-third 
of the total project cost. The remainder was picked up by state and local funding. 
Title VII money-^pays for 7 teachers, 12-1/2 airies, 5 administrators, materials, 
training, and other administrative costs. \ 
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Over 90 percent of the student participants are Spanish dominant. As one 
principal put it, ''The priorities in (he bilingual program are for those who need it 
the most. " The Spanish-dominant kids typically come into the program with limited 
EngUsn vocabulary; there are over 100 monolingual Spanish kids each year. At 
least three separate Spanish dialects are used by students in the schools. Dialect 
differences have mainly to do wdth vocabulary and pronunciation; these differences 
apparently present problems only to the more inexperienced teachers. 

All dialects are accepted in class, although teachers take pains to point out 
"the more correct way. " One teache^ noted that Mexican-American children born 
in the state have been mtimidated about being Spanish dominant. This makes them 
shy in school and reduces their participation in class. She observed that clvldren 
who come directly from Mexico don't have a problem with self-image since they 
were never made to feel inferior about speaking Spanish. ■ 

According to the present project director, (here is some divisivcncss exhibited 
among students in the bii:ngual program. This is in the form of rivalry between 
Mexican-Americans who speak English and Spanish monolinguals newly arrived 
from Mexico. 

The project director also observed that the needs of the various schools vary, 
and the program varies accordingly. However, the impression resulting from the 
site visit was that varia^bility can be better attributed to differences in individual 
teaching styles than to school differences. One teacher reported that the project 
administrators p'-ovide a suggested program of instruction, but she adjusts this to 
the needs of her class. For example, she normally docs not teach a specific 
Spanish lesson, but teaches subjects in Spanish that students are having trouble 
comprehending in English. Another teacher plans a 30- to 40-minute lesson for 
each day. This teacher strongly disagrees with the notion that knowing Spanish 
'first will help children /rom a Spanish-dominant background perform well in sub- 
jects taught in English; she believes that this approach discourages students from 
learning to think in English. One consistency that seems to run through all class- 
rooms is that teachers avoid using both languages concurrently, except when 
absolutely necessary for comprehension. 

Apparently, therefore, the instructional model seems to be loosely structured, 
with a few guidelines and objectives handed down by the project office. One teacher 
complained that district Title VII personnel seldom visit classrooms, but this com 
plaint was not voiced by other teachers. 

In the elementary schools, curriculum and C aching techniques parallel those ( 
regular'classrooms, except for the alternative use of two languag<\s. Also, the 
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elementary teacher has the half-time services of an aide, which allows more 
student grouping and sonie degree of individualized instruction. Classrooms are 
self-contained. There is also more emphasis on the traditional Mexican holidays. 

In the secondary schools, which have departmental classroom organization, 
the bilingual project classes are elective. In the junior high, the offerings are 
bilingual ESL, bilingual RWS {reading/writing in Spanish), state history, and 
bilingual speech. In the senior high, the" offer in gs are Mexican history, ESL, 
bilingual typing, bilingual algebra, and folkloric dancing. 

During the last half of the 1973-74 school year, the project was under the 
administration of acting management. The original project director had been pro- 
moted to assistant area superintendent, leaving the project to his three chief 
^administrators. The three were operating under the burden of a federally funded 
project that had about.runits course, and the uncertainty as to their role the 
following year when the project is institutionalized in the regular education division. 

INITIATION 

There was no bilingual education in the district before Title VII. Most schools 
forbade Mexican or Hispano- American kids from speaking Spanish on school grounds 
until the early 1960s. 

Before the Title VII project. Title I provided compensatory education to kids 
with language difficulties; five to seven years ago a teacher working with the prin- 
cipals of Spanish-speaking schools managed to set up an ESL program and brought 
in bilingual teac^ s. Also, the district had Spanish classes for Spanish speakers 
in four schools nhance the child's attitude toward his native language. These 
classes were held before the regular school hours, but were discontinued later 
during an economic crisis. Bilingual education in Metropolis began in reality when 
the superintendent rec*ruited a junior high principal^ a Mexican-American, in the 
spring of 1968 to write a proposal for Title VII funding. Although he preferred 
being a principal, he gave up his job because as a "Mexicano" he felt a commitmenc 
to help his people. His position as project director meant he would have authority 
over principals in participating schools. 

lie became interested in bilingual education through his wife>^ who was head of 
foreign t i^uages for the Metropolis school district. Six years before she had 
attended, a >,onference at the Bilingual Institute of a local university and learned 
what was done to train bilingual teachers. She also instituted programs in Spanish 
for Spanish speakers and ESL in the district. Through her, her husband first 
heard about Title VII. *73 
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As a Mexican-American, the project director had been called on to attend 
community meetings and the board meetings that the district held regularly at 
various neighborhood schools. He recalls several parents who stood up at a high 
school meeting six years ago and asked why Mexican- American kids were unable to 
make higher scores on the scholastic aptitude test, why they couldn't pass tests 
such as for employment with the Southern Pacific Railroad, and why they were 
placed on vocational tracks at school. The project director named three or four of 
these parents., to the bilingual advisory group thai was formed later. They stand 
out in his mind because at the time they were very unusual in their outspokenness. 

The project director did not use community persons or parents in the proposal 
writing, but did use resource people from the district, for example, language 
teachers and his wife. 

The district received funding for the project to begin in the fall of 1969. The 
project director appointed three chief lieutenants: an elementary school teacher to 
work with K-2 (who succeeded the project director in the winter of 1973-74 when he 
was promoted to assistant area superintendent), a counselor in a junior high school 
(who is nov. the third project director) to work with secondary schools and act as 
community coordinator, and a Spanish teacher in elementary schools. Later, a 
second elementary teacher was brought in to assist with grades 3-6'. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The original project director summarized the following problems faced by the 
Title VII bilingual project in Metropolis: 

1. Initial opposition to the concept of bilingual education by Mexican-American 
parents who feared their children's knowledge of English would be impaired 

2. Anglo parents who thought "Mexicans should learn English, not Spanish, so 
they can get a job and get off welfare. " 

3. Some initial opposition from school principals who feared change and 
sometimes disagreed with the Title VII project's philosophy. 

4. Lack of curriculum materials. 

5. Lack of support from universities that were not interested in training 
bilingual education teachers or developing curriculum materials. 

6. The high mobility rate among initial participants in the Title VII bilingual 
' project. This has made it difficult to evaluate progress and compare 

Title VII participants to nonparticipating students in the long run. 
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7. 



Federal guidelines that are too rigid and limited experimentation vith 
curriculum and management techniques. 

Not enough guidance from the Office of Education Title VII people. They 
were cooperative but understaffed. 



8. 



After their five years of bilingual education, the present project director 
believes they are just now getting the swing of things. He feels that in some respects 
the period of five years is not really sufficient for evaluating bilingual education, 
largely because of the model recommended by Title VII, whereby the project begins 
at the 1st grade level and expands vertically, one grade level per year. The prob- 
lem is that the development tasks are greater in the upper grade levels, and with 
this model the district experiences fewer years with those grades. 

Instruction 

During the first year of the project, there were six schools involved. Four 
were elementary schools, in. which there was one 2nd grade classroom, five 1st 
grade classrooms, and six kindergarten classrooms on half-day schedules. There 
was also a junior high and^a senior high. 

Elementary . A grade level was added at each of the elementary schools in 
successive years. They were also able to individualize instruction somewhat with 
the help of learning centers within the classrooms. After the desegregation pairing, 
program continuity suffered in that many student participants sought private alterna- 
tives rather than attend designated schools located in strange neighborhoods, proj- 
ect logistics also suffered in that the number of Title VII schools roughly doubled, 
although Title VII classrooms did not. 

Se condary . In junior high, 7th graders were offered bilihgual speech, 
bilingual RWS, and bilingual state history. In succeeding years, 8th and 9th graders 
were included, and the curriculum expanded to include ESL and Spanish for Spanish 
speake r s. 

In senior high school, the initial offerings were bilingual history of Mexico, 
Latin American history in Spanish, and ESL. Latin American history was dropped, 
and they added bilingual typing and Spanish for Spanish speakers. 

The present project director claims that a selling job is required in the high 
schools. One of their strategies has been to work hard to get a few of the more 
popular kids into the project, and they seem to be magnets for other kids. He feels 
the problem with motivation with the high school kids may be alleviated when kids 
who began bilingual education in elementary school continue on to high school. 
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One senior high teacher considers the high school component of the bilingual 
project to be limited. He stated that most of his st^idcnts are Mexican nationals 
and have been in the United States only a short time. These students have a problem 
finding classes they can pass in high school {chv.i to their limited English knowledge). 
He reported that in the past, Mexican- Ame rican students were in the majority in 
his history class, but now the interest of Chicano students in Mexican history has 
lagged. He feels that these students may be more interested in contemporary 
problems of the Mexican- Ame rican and a Chicano studies course, but he himself is 
not interested in teaching this course as it is not his field of specialization. He 
notes that low student motivation should not be attributed to embarrassment among 
Chicanos about being differant. "They are proud ol their heritage. " 

Ethnic Mix . All but about 1 percent of the kids who remained in the attendance 
area have remained in the program, so apparently the program is not unpopular. 
On the other hand, th^re has been a h. h rate of attrition out of the respective atten- 
dance areas. Of the original 300 in the rogram, there are now only 50. 

The original project director had organized the program with course offerings 
specifically for students with limited English knowledge, from kindergarten through 
high school. The Title VII bilingual project served only Spanish monolingual children 
with first priority, then bilingual kids with Spanish dominance. It had ESL compo- 
nents. The cultural component of the program was to make the Mexican- Ame rican 
child proud of his culture and his historical roots in Mexico. The director thought 
this particular Title VII model was appropriate for the Metropolis clientele. He 
feels this "model" is not necessarily applicable to other Mexican- AiTie rican com- 
munities, but it served Metropolis', special needs. 

Title VII almost withheld funds in 1971, because of the lack of non-Chicanos in 
the program. The court-ordered pairing of 1972 also interfered with the initial 
idea of Mexican-only classes. The project director comments that he realized "we 
were becoming separatists by having this policy. " When bilingual education began, 
it was available only in Mexican- Ame rican schools. The direccor decided to keep 
the programs in the "black-brown" paired schools. A decision was made to have 
blacs in class during Spanish instruction, in spite of the fact that at first they 
wouldn't understand much of the instruction. The black student was to be treated 
"like the Mexican student was in a class full of Anglos. " The bilingual class rooms 
were mixed at the time of the pairing, but whenever someone dropped out of a 
bilingual classroom they were automatically replaced by another ethnic. By the 
spring of 1973, fewer than 10 percent of program participants were black or Anglo. 
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Staff 

Recruitment, The Metropolis school district has a difficult time coping with 
the shortage of bilingual education teachers. The shortage is aggravated by the,.., 
recent opening of higher paying professions for Chicanos. Metropolis competes 
with other southwestern states for bilingual teachers. In addition, there are other 
cities in the state that are able to pay Chicano teachers more than the Metropolis 
school district does (starting salary $7500). The recruitment problem may have an 
even more severe effect on voluntary federal programs such as Title VII: The 
school board is taking a hard look at all the bilingual education teachers being tied 
up in federal programs, especially now that it needs to institute a state-mandated 
bilingual education program. 

' Training. In-service workshops are provided by Title VII funding, but there is 
no comprehensive pre-service bilingual training. In the summer of 1973, Title III 
money provided an ESL staff development program for elementary teachers, plus 
stipends, and a similar program is planned for secondary teachers in 1974. 

The bilingual coordinator complained that because colleges do not do a good 
job of teaching Spanish methodology, teachers must confront this problem in their 
own in-service programs. In the classroom, English, sooner or later, typically 
dominates in the regular instruction because even the Spanish-dominant teachers 
have been trained to teach some subject areas in English. 

Intra-Staff Relations . Originally there was much antagonism toward Title VII: 
"Why teach Spanish? Why not English?" people asked. And others asked, "Why 
are there only a few hundred involved in the program?" Today, teachers, princi- 
pals, and parents seem to want an ex^^^ansion of the program. The bilingual coor- 
dinator claims a higher awareness, especially at building-level administration. 
For example, when she discusses bilingual programs with principals they ask about 
such things as curriculum process and prograrn design. This is an improvement 
over their former attitude, that is, the simple, "We need something for the 
Mexican- Americans. " 

Originally, the principals seemed to be satisfied with improvements in disci- 
pline. On the other hand, resistance is not dead. One principal claimed that some 
principals are slightly prejudiced against the Spanish population in general and the 
bilingual project in particular. One teacher reported that there has been some 
resistance by older teachers to the bilingual project, that older teachers feel 
pressured by the new demands of bilingual instruction--having to go back to school, 
learning a new language, etc. and that they resent the activism of younger 
teachers. 
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Ihe bilingual coordinator admitted that there is natural conflict between the 
federal program division and the regular education division, although this was not 
the. case with the Title VII project. For example, federal project personnel may 
have travel allowances that district-funded regular education personnel do not. On 
the other hand, federal projects peo] .e sometimes have trouble gaining cooperation 
with building principals, a manifestation of the dual authority problem. 

PARENT /COMiMUNITXJMjmi^ZEMEl^ 

In the beginning of the proj.ect, some Mexican-American parents objected to 
their children learning Spanish in school. Parents now appear supportive, but a 
small proportion are still strongly opposed to the bilingual project because it is 
their belief that learning Spanish will hold their kids back. They also resent being, 
classified as Spanish speaking. There has also been resistance to English as a 
second language, because oX the feeling that non-native Americans should not have 
as much attention as native Americans. 

The pairing of schools during the desegregation effort was especially damaging 
to the Title VII project; many families moved out rather than have their kids go to 
black schools. All teachers interviewed reported very little parental involvement 
in the classroom, except for occasional visits. Project literature claims that such 
involvement is solicited. 

The original project director indicated the biliagual Title VII advisory groups 
functioned better at the school level than for the overall project, though they had 
little input on actual decisionmaking in either level. Two teacher informants felt 
the advisory committees are not active. Schools report their accomplishments to 
the committees, and that is it. 

The administrator of a Chicano neighborhood house felt that community input 
to the Title VII bilingual project usually came after the fact. The bilingual Title VII 
advisory group didn't have a part in the writing of the Title VII proposal. According 
to the administrator, their input was purely ceremonial, seldom having much effect 
on the conduct of the project. He finds this to be a frequent problem with federally 
funded education programs. The interest of independent community organizations 
in bilingual education seems to have peaked four years ago and is now in decline. 
The issue of the moment is the proposed reorganization facing the Metropolis school 
district, and the campaign to replace two high school plants. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL RELATIONS 

Thv federal project coordinator would welcome more direction from the 
Federal Title VII Program Office in Washington. Whereas the state education agency 
(SEA) has given the bilingual education program positive help, the coordinator has 
never seen the Title VII (federal) people. She does remember contact with one 
official, who insisted the bilingual education classes be open to non-Chicano students. 
Title VII federal people seldom contact the district. There is a very high turnover, 
and she must deal with different people all the time. 

In contrast, relations with ESAA are much better, but with this agency, the 
coordinator deals through the regional HEW office rather than Washington. She 
says "the closer you are to people, the better you get along. It's simply a matter of 
being able to establish closer contact and better relationships with people who are 
geographically nearby. " She insists that someone has to decide who's going to 
manage bilingual education: the feds, the HEW regional office, or the SEA. 

PROGRAiM IMPACTS 

One of the principals feels the biggest result of the project has been the increase 
in self-esteem among the Spanish-speaking kids. The second most important effect 
has been an appreciation of their Spanish heritage, and third in importance is the 
increase in their communication skills. He noted that the bilingual classes are 
one-half year ahead of the other classes. This statistic is misleading, because 
the blacks who were bused in and who take part in the bilingual project tend to bring 
grades down. In other words, a segregated program would be exhibiting even / 
greater gains. 

The original project director stated that he is not sure how much good the 
project actually did the kids, but he thinks student attitudes toward themselves are 
more positive now. He feels a bilingual educati m project is not the total answer to 
the problems of the school district, but it can meet the special needs of a Mexican 
or Hispano- American with limited English knowledge. He feels bilingual education 
will be continued in Metropolis and that the school district is committed to it. 

He noted that in five years the school district has matched or gone over the 
amount of federal funds spent on bilingual education. Title VII was the inspiration 
for the locally funded ESL project and the Title III staff development projects. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Almost all informants uere matter-of-fact in their expectation that the Title VII 
project will be continued next year without change, funded entirely without the 
benefit of federal funding. This was in sharp contrast to other sites, where 
respondents were at most very guarded about prospects for local continuance. 

The assistant superintendent explained that the district's background with 
related programs (e.g. , ESL, SSL"^) has promoted an amicableness toward bilin- 
gual education, so that Title VII doesn't have an aura of something that has been 
pushed on them by the feds or by the top district administratpr s. Principals have' 
come to think of it as something they thought of themselves. He says there are 
some very supportive people who use their influence for bilingual education. On 
the school board, there is the Mexican- American lawyer; there^ is also the assis- 
tant area superintendent, who was project director for Title VII until the middle of 
this last year. The superintendent claimed there has been dedicated leadership 
in the early federal programs, and again the area superintendent is an example. 
Promotion of the project director to assistant area superintendent gave Title VII 
the aura of being a very important program. He also claimed that Metropolis is 
cosmopolitan and more attuned to accept such innovations. The state has recently ^ 
shown so much interest in bilitigual education, as evidenced by the new state law, 
that the message gets across. He said that the bilingual project has flourished in 
Metropolis whereas other projects have been cut back; this is partly because the 
district has committed some hard (i.e., local) money for the program. For 
example, the project director was paid half from operating funds and half from 
Title VII. 

The superintendent claims that if the NAACP or some other civil, rights group 
does not get a court order or other injunction against the district, they will be able 
to expand the bilingual project horizontally with some poise. Otherwise, if expan- 
sion is forced on the district full scale, it will cause big crises with respect to 
staffing; the result would be the defeat of the purpose of the project. The state 
legislation, which becomes effective next year, will itself create a staffing crisis. 
Even though the state-mandated program will initially deal only with the 1st grade, 
the district is hard-pressed to provide bilingual teachers next year. It intends to 
transfer bilingual teachers from upper grades down to the 1st grade. 

The bilingual coordinator claimed that transition of the Title VII project to the 
regular program will be eased by Metropolis' two-way program management formula. 

RO 
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On the subject of institutionalization, she went on tp suggest that one threat to the 
possibility of an innovative .'program effecting permanent change is that such an 
inter\^€ntion may become identified with the charisma of the original director or 
management group. She says there must be an organization structure in the district 
that permits the benefits of having such a strong person and provides for effective 
institutionalization. She says that one good strategy would be to promote the 
director at the time the project is to become a part of regular structure. This, in 
fact, happene'd to the original project directpr, although perhaps not for that reason. 

The federal project coordinator was more concise, and more unsure, about 
the prospects for continuance. She said continuance was assured a few months 
ago because of a very committed, liberal school board that was sprinkled with a 
few minority members. Now that the board is conservative, she says there's a 
possibility that commitment may also change. Otherwise, the only struggle over 
the transfer of the project to the regular program concerns who will run it. The 
Title VII staff is reluctant to let it go to the regular education staff, although the 
latter group have been running the content aspects of the program for this past year. 

The Metropolis school district submitted an application for a new Title VII pro- 
posal for next year, but because it was five days late, it was not clear at the time 
of the site visit whether the application would be accepted. There's also some 
question as to whether it would be accepted on other grounds because the feds view 
the new proposal as not substantially different from the old program. The nain 
difference is that it would be in different elementary schools. The sam^ junior and 
senior high schools would be served, but different kinds of subjects would be taught. 
One new notion is to spend more time on the monolingual English kids. The. federal 
coordinator feels the monolingual English kids must be able to spend part of the day 
in a purely English setting for classes such as math and science. Other than that 
the same curriculum and same scheduling as the old program woulcl be used. One 
aide would be provided per teacher, which would be about double the intensity of 
last year. 

The new proposal is designed to help the implementation of the state-mandated 
program. It would begin with kindergarten and grade 1, and would move up one 
grade level per year in the 12 schools where implementation is expected to be 
required. It is interesting to note that the informants felt they had, in fact, pro- 
posed a different program. The bilingual coordinator confided that it had to be 
different if the feds were to accept it. 

Even if Title VII does not come through, there may be some federal funds 
directed toward Spanish- dominant kids next year. The district has a Title V 
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application unck-r submission for three "total inij^iersion" centers in secondary 
schools. In each center there uould be uvo teachers. Students would spend either 
tht' tnorning or afternoon in the program for ESL and Spanish tutoring. The whole 
program would be in Spanish* The teachers for this project \ ould be trained by this 
summer^s Title III training program if that money comes through. Ten secondary 
schools would benefit. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Initiation/Implementation/Impac t of the' Project on the LEA 

Two or so years before the advent of Title VII, the Metropolis school district 
had been administering an ESL program in certain schools. Before that, it had 
assigned Title I funded compensatory education teachers to deal with youngsters 
with limited English-speaking abilities. 

When Title Vil money became available, the district superintendent recruited 
a junior high principal to write a proposal, and to subsequently direct the project. 
He wrote the proposal on his own, with the help of some input from district lang- 
uage teachers. Community involvement, in the form of an advisory committee, ^ 
was solicited after the nioney was granted; the advisory committee has never been 
a positive action group; rather it has acted as a passive bystander to whom the dis- 
trict reports. 

.There was initial opposition to the project by parents, who feared that the 
transition of Spanish -dominant kids would be retarded. There was also opposition 
from a number of principals who resisted change in general, or who denied the 
value of bilingual education. 

The project also was faced with inadequate commercially available materials, ' 
and the scarcity of well-qualified teachers. Finally, the project director would 
have preferred more guidance from the Federal Title VII Program Office in 
Washington. 

Over the five years of the project, the resistance from parents and principals 
has apparently ameliorated. The materials shortage has been solved by a strong 
materials development effort at district project staff level. ' Recruitment is still 
a problem, and is aggravated by the apparent reluctance of local universities to 
establish adequate bilingual training programs. Interaction with the federal Title VII 
offices is still less than satisfactory, but informants suggested this had more to do' 
with their relative geographic distancejand insufficient staffing) than anything else; 
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there was a plea to have Title VII administered out of !he regional HEW office, or 
some similar counterpart. 

At the end of ihv fifth year, the project served 1600 students (mostly Mexicano, 
and black) in eight elemental y schools, one ^ inlor high, and one senior high. The 
elementary classrooms are self-contained and seem conventional in every respect 
except for the frequent instruction in Spanish; there is some cross-classroom 
grouping for ESL o jL, instruction. Supervision by central ploject staff is light, 
and teachers exercise considerable freedoni ii nterpretin:^ the project-sponsored 
mode I. 

In the secondary schools, a number of elective courses are offered bilingually; 
the course titles are largely determined by the interests of thf^ bilingual teachers 
in the tv^o schopls. The.e is a student motivation problem^ particularly at the 
senior high, but the ' ^biem seems to stem less from stti^ma and niore from dis- 
interest in the pan courses that are offered. Most student participants are 
recent arrivals frc i ^anish-speaking countries who have difficulty in Ihe English- 
only clas Ses. ^ ^ 

Most informants cited increases in student self-esteem as the primary impact 
of the project; iniproved communication skills v^as also cited.\_ A fortuitous side 
effect was the projec^^s role in materials and,s1;aff development; this puts the dis- 
trict in a better position t^ deal with the state -mandated bilingual project that begins 
next year. t 

Informants argued that an objective assessment of impact is zn unfair request 
because of high transiency, and because Ot the ^Title VII vertical expansion m^)del 
that results in fewer years of ek^u ;ience with upper grades, w^iere program develop- 
ment problems are reputably most severe. ' 

I m pact of the LEA on the Project 

Metropolis is rather segregated re sidentially and has long had separatist tra- 
ditions. The Spanish- speaking minority has been passive toward school affairs, at 
least up to the time when schools ceased to be segregated. Allegedly, the district 
typically seeks community involvement only afLer-the-fact. Apparently, then as 
now, bilingual education was a non-issue as far \s the Spanish community groups 
were concerned. Present interest, for example, is focused on the larger issue of 
the pending'dj strict reorganization. 

In this context, it probably should not be surprising that the cUingual project 
would be initiated by the district without referring to the target community. The 
fact that the original project was segregated and rather transition-oriented is 
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consistent with the district's previous, concurrent- and future investment in ESL 
progra is . 

The externally enforced school desegregation of 197Z had the effect of watering 
dovvn the project by forcing it to deal with a student population of non-Spanish- 
dorninant kids; it also precipitated the flight of many original project participants^. 

The district's style of federal program management, in which the regular 
education division plays a dominant role in curriculum aspects even before outside 
funding terminates, was initiated after the project began. This change has had^ the 
effect of improving relations with principals and smoothing the way for institution- 
alization of the project next year. 4n particular, it has reduced 'he dependence , of ^ 
project success on the particular cha rac ter • sti cs of the project team. 

. t^ontinUation/Dis semination " ; ^ * 

Most informants take it for granted that the project will continue next year, 
although there are some clouds on the horiz.on. First, in recent months, the com- 
position 6f the school board has become financially conservative. In addition, next 
year's state -mandated bilingual program may require m.ore bilingual teachers than- 
the district can muster, even though only kindergarten and the 1st grade are to be 
served; the district may find it necessary to press into service some of the bilingual 
tearheVs who are now involv* ' in Title VII and Title I ESL. Even if the project, 
continues, there is the slight contingency that some civil liberties group might take 
the lead from Lau v. Nichols to sue for ^apid horizontal expansion of bilingual 
education. Thi^s would in effect substitute a widespread inadequate project for the 
existing narrow, but adequate, one, again because of the scarcity of qualified 
teachers. ' ' , 

There was no evidence uncovered by the site visit to indicate that the Metropo- 
lis project has disseminated outside the district. Within the district, indirect 
dissemination has occurred In th€ sense that the project has enhanced- pes sibilities 
for district-wide bilingual education, or at least an elaborated ESL program. This 
effect is manifested through material development, personnel training at both 
management and instruction levels, and more positive attitudes toward bilingual 
education on the part of district staff and parents; these factors will be capitalized 
on by the state -mandated program next year'. There is also provision in thc^/iif-^ 
trict reorga'^nization plan for a department of bilingual education. 
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BAY CITY 

Gorald C. Sutnncr cind Peter W. Greenwood 

The combined site-time for two fieldworker s in Bay City ^ 4 l/l pex^son 
days; There were four primary informants: 

The ^icting director of bilingual education, who was coordinator for Bay City's 
ESL program in the late sixties, .ancl later helped write the original Title VII 
proposal and subsequently became project leader (place-bound). 

The acting project director, who previously ^aught in both of the Title VII 
schools (career-bound). ^ 

\ 

The parent program director, who directed the.dparerit program from its 
inception four years ago until this spring, when sht? began devoting fuj.! time ** 
to developing vocational bilingual programs (career-bound). 

The chairman of the state bilingual education adviso.ry council, who was instru- 
mental inNpbtainihg the TULe VIi funding, the loc ally funded transitional bilingual 
education pTag-ram , and finally the state bilingual legislation (place-bound). 

In-addition, we interviewed principals of the two Title VII schools, several 
teachers^ and one parent. Observations were made in the two schools and in the 
parent program, 

THE LEA^ - 

Bay City is a large seaport city on'the East Coast. The Bay City school sys- 
tem consists of departments that are regulated by a hierarchy beginning with the 
Bay City School Board, which consists of about five elected members. There 
is a superintendent, and under him there are six area superintends s who cover 
different geographic areas of the city, and six associate superinte .jents who have 
cognizance over functional areas such as budget, personnel, bilingual education, 
etc. 

The overall impression of the district is that it is very traditional. All the 
senior administrators are Irish; there is a high percentage of men in administrative 
^osts and nut too many in teaching posts. Until 1954, married women could not teach 
%in district schools. It is the Title VII project director's opinion that in Bay City 
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the principal and the community seem to detcnnrne the mode of instruction and the 
extent of innovation ;>crnutted in the classroom, and that the latitude of the teachers 
iii* fairly narrow. 

One change-inhibiting factor that has existed up to the preson. is a teach.er- 
hiring system that restricts principals' recruitn.ent flexibility. Until thi^ spring, 
teachers were hired by taking a national teachers' exam and an interview. They 
were then listed by grade and subject area specialty. When an opening came up, a 
principal had to take the next teacher who came up on the list. This method has 
been challenged as discriminatory and si^jposedly a new method is taking effect 
next year. There was a way to get around this system. If no one was appropriate 
on the hst, a provisional teacher could be hired. First-year provisional teachers 
could be paid no more than starting pay, regardless of schooling and prior experi- 
ence. They were automatically fired each year, out could bt. rehired for a maximum 
of three years. If within three years they were not taken o'f the list and put into a 
•tenured position, or given tenure by special departmental action; they had to be 
■terminated. ^ 

Desegregation 

Day City is now under a court order to desegregate itc cchools. The plan 
requires closing down many existing schools a.nd moving child ren a round by busing, 
mostly for short distances. The desegregation objectives are in conflict with the 
district's bilingual program, since it is the aim of the district to cluster tog<^ther 
kids who need bilingual help. 

Bilingual Education in Bay City Schools 

The Bili ngual Department. The Bilingual Department was established in 1970, 
one year after the Title VII project began. The department sponsors elementary 
and high school programs in Greek, Haitian, French, Portuguese, Spanish, Chinese, 
and Italian. It collects materials that will be useful for teaching different kinds of 
bilingual kids, produces curriculum packages, and coordinates teacher selection 
and training. The existence of the department attests to the fact that -bilingual 
education is regarded as a regular curriculum service, not a special service. This 
mainline stand is not typical of many of the Title VII projects that we visited else- 
where. 

The department 154 persons on its staff. The staff, like the department, 
is all very young. All the second-line administrators are on acting status, and 
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because of this the Bay City schools are able lo pay them only teachers' salaries. 
All but 15 of the 150 or so teachers are provisional, which means they do not get 
salary credit for advanced degrees or previous experience. 

Fifty teachers are of Spanish heritage, but only 17 are Puerto Rican. They 
have recruiting difficulties, especially for Puerto Ricans, L,ast year they recruited 
in Puerto Rico, but that v,as not successful. They have about 20 new Puerto Rican 
applicants for next year. 

State-Mandated Bilingual Education ^ The programs administered by the bilin- 
gual department are mandated by state legislation. In 1971 the state legislature 
passed a law that provided for a transitional bilingual education program. This legis 
lation provides that bilingual education must be provided if 20 or more kids of 
limited English-speaking ability (but with the same dominant language) attend a 
given school district. The law has never been particularly specific about what the 
transitional model should consist of, but it requires a 15-1 student-teacher ratio 
if there is one teacher in the class room, or'at most a 20-2 ratio if there are a 
teacher and an aide in the classroom* Transitional bilingual education is a three- 
year, half-day program and presumably includes cultural transition as well as 
bi lingual transition. The law provides that the local district must provide a bilin- 
gual program oat of its own funds; the state then reimburses the district for costs 
that exceed the average cost of educating students in the regula r'prog ram. 

The chairman of the state Bilingual Advisory Council says that Bay City doesn't 
yet have full coverage of target groups, mostly because state law requires the cit/ 
to pay, then'^be reimbursed. Thus, the city must raise taxes, which it is somewhat 
rei ictant to do right now because of the economic situation. He said the city is 
moving toward full coverage and expects to have it by 1976. He said Bay City some- 
times moves in a slow fashion; they have had their racial balance law for ten years, 
but the city is still not balanced apcording tb'i'ha*t law. 

He notes that a number of people have objected to the transitional aspects o£ 
the legislation, and for that reason the state Bilingual Advisory Council is pushing 
for legislation that will allow for teaching foreign languages in grades 1-12 rather 
than high school only, as is now permitted by state law. This would allow language 
teaching to proceed directly after the end of the transitional program in each quali- 
fying school. 

In practice, class sizes are often much greater due to an influx of new stu- 
dents after the term begins. 
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One parent we interviewed noted a related problem with Ihu half-day^transltiunul 
programs. She complained that in some Bay City transitional progruiiiS (in which 
only persons of the non-English backgroutid participate) the kids resist leaving the 
comfortable fold of the transitional program to attend h tlf-day regular classes such 
as art and social studies . 

Title VU Projec t Sites - 

Claiborne School. Claiborne is a small three-story building with a locked 
sheet-metal door. To gain admittance, you ring a bell, and a monitor on the other 
side observes you through a small window four inches bquare. The school is loca- 
ted in a rundown section: deserted buildings, few businesses, and a lot of people 
hanging around on the streets, sitting on stoops with nothing to do. The school has 
the services of a community worlver one day a week whom they can send out to se^. 
parents. Teachers are discouraged from going out alone into *the community, 
* because of the apparent danger. The assistant principal is the last one in the 
building every night--even the janitor doesnU want to be left there alone. 

Claiborne is one of fo ^ schools administered by the same principal, who 
headquarters at another school. The assistant principal has n) office; he sits at 
a desk in the first floor hallway. The hallways have books and tables and mate- 
rials on the wail, and small groups of kids meet there for instruction. Despite the 
foregoing description, the school seemed cheerful, more so than Newton School, 
the other project site. The school itself simply looks much more lively than the 
other ones that were visited. 

It was our impression that the principal doesn't see the need for the bilingual 
aide. She feels that the kids do need to make contact with an adult, but it doesn't 
have to be a Spanish-speaking adult. 

Newton School. Newton serves an attendance area that yeai s ago was rather 
high-class, mostly townhouses. Recently there has been white flight; low-income 
blacks moved into the area, and the neighborhood generally deteriorated, in very 
recent years the-e has been a large influx of middle-class, mostly white families. 
They are attracted by the nearness to Jowntov/n, the rather picturesque townhouses, 
and probably most of all by cheap government loans that have been provided to 
persons who will renovate the townhouses. Many of the n,^w families v^ant the kids 
to have a "public school multicultural experience, " so they are very firmly behind 
the bilingual programs* Most of the educational innovation in the attendance area 
has resulted from the lobbying and organizing activities of the middle class mothers 
One such mother claimed that the parents in the neighborliood are very interested 
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and involved in school matters because in that attendance area in particular, and 
in the Bay City school system in gene -al, parents must be responsible for 
change--the 'administ»*ation is locked into its traditional ways. 

There arc actually three schools under the same principal in the Newton 
attendance area. The Title VII bilingual program and a traditional school are 
housed in the Newton building. There is a so-called nungraded open school in 
another building, Browne School. A third building, Holden School, houses a tradi- 
tional program. Parents may choose which of these three schools their child may 
attend. 

In the case of the bilingual program, the impetus came down through the Title VII 
organisation. They were able to convince the principal to give them one wing of a 
school plus several other classrooms. For the most part' the bilingual organiza- 
tion essentially runs its own program. In the case of the open school at Browne, 
the impetus was a large group of new middle-class, highly educated parents who 
had access to information on educational innovation* They politicked and lobbied 
until they were finally successful in getting the district to establish an open school 
in the Browne building. There was only one teacher on the staff at that time who 
was particularly interested or who had experience in open school. Two other 
teachers were talked into volunteering, but they went back to traditional class- 
rooms after the first year. There are currently six ungraded and two traditional 
classroorns at Browne. 

The parents of Browne students are still fairly active, and there is a core 
group of about 30 or 40 who meet each week. On the other hand, parents of kids in 
the bilingual and traditional schools at Newton are not particularly active, although 
there is a school advisory committee that makes minor policy recommendations. 

Newton School is relatively new, but dismal looking. There is no play 
equipment outside, so when the kids go to recess they are simply turned loose 
on a macadam field. The kids also se-m restless in the classroom. They are 
continually jumping and wiggling around, and have a hard time concentrating. 

The principal at Browne and Newton noted that there was no bilingual problem 
in the attendance area until recent years, when Puerto Ricans began to move in. 
He credits the efforts of certain people about 1970 with bringing into existence a 
whole procession of bilingual programs. 

One big problem he says exists in the Newton School Building is with staff 
absences which too often put students at the mercy of substitute teachers. Student 
discipline has been a problem, although he noted that disciplinary action has eased 
off lately because of what he termed the advent of the permissive society, 
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CURRENT PROJECT CHA RAC lERISTICS 

The bilingual project under Title VII offers a mixture of Spanish and Eng'ish 
language training and cultural exposure, both to native Spanish- speakers ana native 
English- speakers in the classroom. 

The Kierto Rican population served by the program is highly mobile, both 
between attendance areas within Bay City, and between Bay City and Puerto Rico. 
Yearly turnover in the program is about 50 percent. A majority of the kids 
come from single parent families. 

There are fourteen teachers and nine aides serving about 225 kids, about 40 per- 
cent of whom are not primarily Spanish- speaking. There is also a project direc- 
tor, and a director /teacher for the parent program. Most teachers have done 
graduate work in Spanish and/or have taught in foreign countries. Teachers are 
provided with certain benefits regular teachers don't get, such as field trips, jrzzy 
m.aterials, and weekly staff meetings. 

The program operates in two elementary schools - -Claiborne School, covering 
grades 1 through 4, and Newton School, grades 1 through 5. 

The two schools in the project supposedly work quite differently. At Newton, 
the principal believes that the Bilingual Title VII Project is the project director's 
to run, and he pretty much keeps his hands off. Claiborne School is heavily 
principal-directed. The principal feel, strongly that all that happens in the building 
and all the special programs arc her personal responsibility. She doesn't like to 
see het school divided up by diverse programs, so she encourages program 
interaction and mutual use of services even though it means the funds are used for 
nontarget group students. Her approach in this respect seems to be 180 degrees 
from that of the principal at Newton. This has its advantages and disadvantages. 
On the one hand it provides for a more integrated school, and on the other it 
restricts the freedom of the Title VII staff to design a program. 

At Newton, for example, it ^s pretty much up to the project to pick teachers 
when replacements have to be made; at Claiborne, the project director submits a 
number of nominations to the principal, who makes the final choice. 

The state Bilingual Advisory Council chairman feels that Ea.y City has not yet 
tried the entire range of possibilities that might be used under Title VU. He 
believes that it is a rather conservative program, but that this is largely because 
of the problem of dealing with the admiiiistration, the principals, and with existing 
school facilities. Because of this consdrvalism he put hie owr. kid in the Open 
School at Browne, even though he was <ine of I'he original instigators of the bilingual 
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Claiborne School 

Claiborne School is relaavely small, with grades 1-4. Virtually the whole 
sciool is bilingual because Title v / ' classrooms constitute most of the 

school anyway. Besides the Title VII bilingual program there is some bilingual 
education for other language groups that fall under other funding. 

Five classrooms are in the bilingual project; two 1st grade classrooms, and 
one each for 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades. There are also four regular classrooms: 
kindergarten, one 2nd grade) one 3rd grade, and a special education classroom, 
called the resource room. The school has nine homeroom teachers, two language 
specialists for Title VII, one ESL teacher who is funded by Title I, a part-time 
speech therapist, an assistant principal, and four bilingual aides (one for each 
graded level). 

There is considerable sharing in the school between the regular classrooms 
and the bilingual classrooms. Bilingual project materials and teachers are traded 
in exchange for Title I services and other support services provided independently 
to the scV.ool. 

In each grade, the homeroom teacher provides math and English reading for 
all English-speaking kids and st»mc of the Spanish speakers. A language specialist 
pulls the SpanisVi-spea^ing kids out of the room for Spanish reading in two or three 
small groups. At one'time or another all kids are pulled out for either Title I 
remedial reading in English or ESL. The language specialist or homeroom 
teacher provide SSL. All of the children are together for Puerto Rican history and" 
culture-related activities. Depending on the subject matter, the homeroom teacher 
may split kids up into small groups within the classroom. This pattern is repeated 
for all grade levels. 

They originally intended participants to be evenly split between English and 
Spanish dominant. They h3ven't been able to follow that goal, because the atten- 
dance area has become about 80 percent Puerto Rican in the past five years. 

No use is made of audio equipment; there are nc tape recorders or records 
for language learning. The assistant principal claims that the problem here is 
theft. They can't keep any equiprrent ^or more than a couple of days. 

Newton School 

The bilingual school at Newton is housed in its own wing. It has its own recess 
yard, but bilingual participants are allowed to use the larger school yard during 
cafeteria break. Participants are almost all Puerto Rican. Newton doesn't have 
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the support services that Claiborne has; Title VII is therefore more self-sufficient. 
Tl. re is an ESL teacher, but that teacher works only with kids in the traditional 
school program. 

One o£ the problems at Newton was the diverse ability levels of the kids for 
various language arts subjects'. For this reason they developed seven ability levels 
in the bilingual program for language arts, and kids spend part of their day grouped 
accordingly. 

There are five grades in the program--grades 1-5. There is one homeroom 
for each grade, and a homeroom teacher -for each. There are also two language 
specialists. Duties of language specialists are similar to those of teachers; the 
former simply have no classroom. During the course of the day there are three 
periods, which are called "switches," in which the kids are grouped according to 
ability level rather than homeroom. The first switch is at 9:00 for Spanish reading, 
the second at 11:00 for English reading, and the third at 1:00 for ESL and SSL 
(this period is mostly oral drill). The switches each last 50 minutes. Between 
switches, before the first switch, and after the last switch, the kids return to 
their homeroom. In the homeroom they receive instruction in math, social studies, 
handwriting and other subjects that are not covered in the switches. 

According to one teache r' informant, teachers in the bilingual project are free 
to design their own i'nstructional technique. The same informant criticized the 
project by saying there is little direction given teachers on the o rganir^ation of 
the delivery system, and little coordination of individual efforts of teachers. 

Parent Prograrn 

There is also a program for parents of Newton kids in the Title VII program. 
They go to a morning class at Sattler School (two blocks from Newton) and get paid 
up to $40 a month for their participation in the parent program. A .teacher provides 
for literacy needs, but there is also a heavylfocus on acclimating Puerto Rican 
parents to the U. S. culture. Native English mothers also have a separate Spanish 
class, although some English-speaking mothers elect instead to atteno the class 
for Spanish mothers and help with tutoring. On Thursdayc parents visit their 
children's classrooms in Newton School. The parent program provides a bridge 
to help clear up kids' problems that are really home-related. 

The parent program is exclusively at Newton School because that principal 
was supportive and provided space. f^j^ 
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INITIATION 

In 1969, a VISTA volunteer discovered the availability of Title VII money. She 
got together with two community workers, a person from the mayor's office, and 
the present acting director of ])ilingaal education,^ Jane Rowe. Together they 
worked on a Title VII proposal. The superintendent gave Ms. RoWe some time to 
do the proposal w,riting. She was successful in getting a planning grant to write a 
final proposal and they hired a university professor to help with the proposal 
writing. They sent him to Puerto Rico for a time to research materials and the 
educational program there. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Gene ral Operations 

Browne (Newton attendance area) and Claiborne schools were chosen as 
Title VII sites because they have the appropriate target populations, and because 
there is a strong contrast between the upwardly mobile area served by Newton 
and the strife-torn area served by Claiborne, which has the whole range of inner 
city problems of racial disturbances, declining neighborhoods, and low income* 

First Year. Before the start of the first year of the Title VII proje two 
technical assistants were sent from Washington; they were very helpful in 
'organizing and getting the project going. The local Title VII staff brought in their 
own curriculum specialist. The project began in 1st grade only, with a teacher 
and an aide for each homeroom. One grade level was added each year. 

Project staff initially viewed the project as an integrated five-year program. 
During the first year, however, it became apparent that the population was so 
mobile that the focus must change to dealing with each year separately. This stu- 
dent mobility and transiency appeared in all grade levels, and it was impossible to 
count on building on skills that were developed in the previous year. 

In fact, one of the project's biggest problems is the influx of kids from Puerto 
Rico in che middle of the year, which even causes difficulties with the single-year- 
package focus. The influx of new students, tends to be before Christmas and on into 
the winter months. They don't get Puerto Ricans from other states as much as they 
do from the island itself. Turnover tends to be both to and from Puerto Rico and 
other parts of Bay City. 

Project personnel felt that the program should be designed to be mure like 
instructional programs in Puerto Rici; to provide continuity when kids arrive or go 
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back to Puerto Rico, o'- even when they leave the Title VII project and move into 
the regular Bay City school system. In other words, the Title VE project needed 
to be rather traditional and to use some of the same reading and Spanish series 
that arc used in Puerto Rico. 

Second Year. After the first year, project personnel began to worry because 
the program was putting the target group into isolation, so during the second year 
they did some team teaching (pairing bilingual teachers with regular program 
teachers) at Claiborne School. They also made more efforts to bring regular staff 
members into the workshop and to share field trips with regular program kids. 

When the Open School was organized, it was housed in the Browne building, 
along with the bilingual project, and the two were not felt to be compatible. Puerto^ 
Rican kids come from a very strict traditional kind of educational background, and 
since many of thern will at some time return to Puerto Rico, it was felt that th&y 
should be kept in more traditional classes. For this reason, the Title VII program 
moved two blocks to the Newton building, where they could remain in more 
traditional classes. 

The Newton parent program also began in the second year of the bilingual 
project, apparently when Title VE made new money available for that purpose. 

Third Year. During the third year, major change was mandated by the federal 
program office wVen they began to worry about the segregation effect. At this 
time they required the Bay City project to include at least 40 percent Anglos. 
Although that ratio has not persisted, the project has remained open to native 
English speakers. This additional group with its own set of needs further taxed 
the existing staffing arrangement, so one language specialist (i.e., teacher- 
without-home room) was added at each school. 

Team teaching began at Newton. At Claiborne, sharing of services with 
regular «taff, including language specialists, began. It was the principal who 
wanted the sharing. She thought this was especially appropriate since there were 
only three reguUr classrooms; she could see no sense in restricting Title I ser- 
vices to throe classrooms, nor in denying regular classrooms the services of the 

bilingual funded aide. 

Fourth Year. An additional language specialist was added in each school. At 
Newton, they also began limited sharing across grade levels; that is, combining 
kid. from different grade levels into small groups by ability levels. In-service 
training meetings were used to determine and organize these teaming arrangements 

Fifth Year. In the fifth year the cross-grade sharing at Newton School was 
expanded to include grade levels 1-5, rather than the Ut with the 2nd and the 3rd 
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with the 4th, Again, the sharing was based on skill levels, regardless of grade 
level for the following subjects: reading in English, reading in Spanish, ESL, and 
SSL. 

At Newton, the increased pupil load in the fifth year required puUouts to be 
in larger groups than desired. The language specialist at Claiborne is still able 
to pull out kids in small groups because thea*e are so many other puUouts and 
support services that the school receives. 

The project director claimed that in the last year there was a new development, 
particularly in the 5th grade, in that Hispanic parents were putting their non- 
Spanish- speaking kids into the program to learn fluency in Spanish. These kids are 
typically from other Bay City schools that don't have bilingual programs. They 
come into the attendance area and opt for a bilingual program rather than the other 
two, even though they may be native English speakers. 

At the end of the fifth year, the principal seems to feel that the project has 
been intrusive in Claiborne. The principal at Newlon noted that, aside from some 
inter staff jealousy, there was no other problem associated with incorporating the 
bilingual program into the school. This is reasonable since, for all practical 
purposes, the project is an independent unit within the school building. 

Materials. The Bay City Title VII program did not propose a large curricu- 
lum development component. The project director said they preferred to experi- 
ment with commercially available materials. On the other hand, a great deal of 
effort was expended in curriculum development or adaptation of these commercial 
materials, usually on the staff's private time. The prepackaged stuff doesn't 
really fit. The Puerto Rican kids, who are very mobile, come from a rural 
environment in Puerto Rico; they haven't had much education and may not even 
have been going to school. 

Title VII provides for a pre-service training program which the project director 
believes was invaluable for getting the project organized a ' preparing self-help 
development materials. Because of the strong needs for self-development mate- 
rial, she believes that it is important to hire teachers who will^be willing to put 
in that extra time. 

She was critical of the testing instruments used in the program. Three tests 
are used: the Inter-American Spanish Achiever Test, the MAT (Michigan Achieve- 
ment Test), and the Michigan Oral Test. 

She feels that the Spanish standardized test (Inter- Anierican) is bad in about 
all respects. For example, it is almost impossible to identify what the pictures 
represent in many of the test itnms, let alone match to the proper response. Only 
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two or three skills are tested, as contrasted with the MAT test in which several 
skills are tested. Also, the Inter -AmericanJ^st does not begin at an easy enough 
level to show that some progress has been made. Even the easiest items in the 
t-st'targ^ed for the 1st grade pretest would cause difficulty for 3rd graders; 

No tost has been developed specifically for ESL students, so they use the 
MAT, but the MAT is not culturally agpropniate. For example, one of the test 
items deals with a story concerning the Trojan Horse. The project director feels 
this story would have little meaning for Puerto Ricans, Also, she is critical 
because directions are not provided in Spanish. 

The Michigan Oral Tost is a 25-minute test given individually to each kid, 
but the project director believes that there are'too many similar examples in abo'^t 
40 items in the test. The instructions for teacher dii^jjction are unclear. The 
test doesn't test enough different concepts. It asks questions that favor kids with 
good imaginations.. For example, a kid might bo asked, "What is longer, a meter 
or a yard?" when the point of the 'question has nothing to do .with their knowledge 
of meters and yards, but some aspect of language ability. 

Staff, The project director claims that the bilingual project has developed a 
decentralized model for policymaking in that teachers are involved in designing the 
delivery system, in decisions to change and in the implenientation of change. As 
noted previously, however, one teacner informant complained that the project 
adminisirator s do not listen to teachers , 'at least not to he r. 

The project conducts a pre- service workshop ajid in^-service sessions that 
meet ten times during the semester. For the first four^yea;rs of the project, a 
Puerto Rican psychologl3t worked with teachers regarding their problems and 
attitudes toward work, kids, parents, and other staff. The department director 
believes that the psychologist was helpful, but many of the staff did not^agree, ^ 
especially those who didn^t take easily to the suggestion that some problems might 
be with the teacher rather than with the kids. 

Some teachers are understandably resentful about having to be hired as pro- , 
visional teachers, because their Falaries may be $2000 or $3000 less than regular 
teachers with similar qualifications. This is especially galling, considering the 
extra time that must be expended. The -principal of Newton School noted that all 
bilingual teachers work after school on^materials or instruction planning, often 
spending one or. two hours a night; he Sc.id this would be very unusual for teachers 
in the tradi onal school'. 

Recruitment of Hispanic teachers is a problem. Matching ethnicity of staff 
to target population is next to imposs ibl^.^ Until very recent years, there were 
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perhaps only two or three Puerto Rican high school graduates each year in all 
of Bay City. The recruitment problem is currently being alleviated in a small 
way by the Teacher Corps, which is training 35 latinos to be classroom teachers. 

Parent Program 

The Puerto Rican community does not appear to be well organized politically. 
It does not take much interest in the program. There are not many services for 
them outside of the schools. The kids in the program come from very parochial 
kinds of household s - -gene rally the mother has migrated to Bay City to be with some 
other family member. They are afraid to let their kids go out, so they tend to 
keep them in the house most of the day. The kids come to school and they haven*t 
been exposed to very much. The teachers, as a group, have attempted to provide 
varied learning experiences for their students. Some parents permit the teachers 
to take their kids on field trips, but only if they are quite familiar with the teacher. 
At Newton School, a separate adult education program was set up in 1970 to 
teach Spanish reading to some of the parents. There are twenty or thirty partici- 
pants. Besides just attempting to provide language fluency, the adult program 
also attempts to familiarize parents with public services in Bay City- -transportation, 
health services, consumer education. The teachers at Newton claim that this 
program is vital to them because it helps them find out more about the kids and 
makes it possible to communicate to parents the needs of kids at home. 

The parent program has an administrator, who is also the teacher. She is 
assisted by one or two college student volunteers. In the first year of the parent 
program, she brought parents to visit the classroom. This visit amounted mostly 
to observing; there was very little participation because parents had too few skills 
to function in the capacity of teacher aides. During that first year, parents were 
asked to tutor their kids at home, for which they received $Z0 a month. How- 
ever, in the process, of her home visits, the teacher discovered that, for the 
most part, parents were at the same or even lower scholastic skill levels than 
their kids. Many of the parents seemed to want to be educated themselves. Many 
had never gone to school, so it became apparent that, a special classroom was 
needed for parents. The following year (1971-72) the project was able to get 
a classroom in a community building which they i.ept for two years. The fourth 
year, they were given classroom space in another school about one block from 
Newton. 

In the second year, ESL was offered to the Puerto Rican parents, and SSL* 
was offered to English-speaking parents (who meet in a separate group). Most 
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activities of the parent program that take part outside of the classroom require 
the director to provide bus horvice, otherwise the activities could not take place. 
In addition, mother,^ visit the Newton classrooms on Thursday ap'd assist in the 
various special programs and projects that the bilingual projecCadminister s. 

At the end of four years, the parent group has grown into an organization 
that more or less functions as a parent advisory group.^ It is primarily a resource 
"group that supports certain classroom activities in the regular bilingual project^ 
but it also contributes to bilingual pa;oject policy and Newton school policy. For 
example, some ojf the mothers now sit. on the Newton advisory committee', which 
has fought for and gained changes in the discipline policy and teacher parking. 
With respect to the bilingual project itself, at various times of the year (such 
as continuation proposal writing time) the project draws onlhe nucleus of pari^^nts 
who have had kids in the program over a period of time and have generally 
been active on the program. 

The parent program at i.'ewton has been a full-time job because there are so 
many administrative and social work type activities in addition to the classroom^ 
activities. They did try to get a program for Claiborne in the second year, but 
the principal wasnH too interested, because Claiborne, had funding from other 
sources such as Title I that provide somewhat similar services. ^ ^ 

Extra- Project Relations 

Regular Staff . The principal of Newton noted some jealousy between^the staff 
of the traditional school with respect to the bilingual program because bilingual 
teachers get more perquisites, such as field trips and materials that are paid 
from federal funds. A project teacher at Newton said she had felt no resentment 
from the teachers in the traditional school, but had felt some from the principal. 

The principal of Claiborne was candid about her doubts of the project, but she 
has molded it to needs as she sees them. She sees no need for a bilingual staff. 

Federal Title VII Offic e. The bilingual director complained that, in general, 
there seems to be an abnormally high staff turnover in federal program offices. In 
the five years with Title VII, Bay City has had five or six federal project monitors.. 
With this transiency there is no real support or real criticism of the project in - 
the field. Also, the federal Title VII program office is understaffed. She says 
it's nice to have some degree of independence, but the projects, especially the new 
ones, do need a system of accountability. 
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The project director said that the most important need is for more interaction 
among tbe Title VII projects, or at least more information about what other proj- 
ects are doing, especially those with the same target groups. She says that 
experience with Title VII needs to be "disseminated. 

In Title VII she believes that a lot of money is spent that is not for the good 
of the kids; her main example was testing. She says that everyone agrees the tests 
are bad,^ bu/ the people who make the decisions to use the tests, at local as well as 
federal levels, apparently don^t want to listen or they are just too rigid in their 
ways. . ^ • 

She "feels that if the feds paid more attention to evaluation, they coul'd see 
that something is wrong, and that what is wrong might have more to do with the 
testing and test instruments than with the programs themselves. 

'^]inally, she believes that Puerto Rico should have more bilingual programs 
thajt are parallel to those on the Eastern seaboard, since there is so much mobility 
between the two locations. 



Impact of the Project on the LEA 

The proj.ect staff did not claim that there had been much impact on the target 

population. There are apparently improvements in self-concept, but this is not fully 

* 

documented. Increases in communications skills are cited, but not unanimously. 
The principal of Newton complained that Title VII kids are not learning English, 
that it would be better to have more focus on ESL. He discussed at length how 
emphasis on culture has not been necessary for Chinese students, some of whom 
have excelled in secondary school. He claims that the goal of the bilingual pro- 
gram is to get the kids to function in a traditional classroom; there is no clear 
test or criteria," however, to describe when they have met this goal. » 

The project director emphasized the wider .impacts of the Title VII project on 
the rest of the district. She noted that the Title VII program has stressed reading 
and language arts development very heavily, and she says this has served as a 
model for the transitional bilingual education program that was developed by the 
city prior to the state-mandated program. In particular, the city relied on 
the Title VII program in setting up a program where reading instruction was 
provided in both languages rather than just English. It also relied on Title VII 
as a proving ground for 'educational materials, pupil-teacher ratios, staffing 
pattern, training techniques, and classroom schedule. Finally, there was an 
impact in thatjnany of the administrators for the citywide bilingual education 
program had their on-the-job training in the 'Title VII program. 
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The chairman of Ihe state Bilingual Council agrees that these wider impacts 
had occurred. He noted that the transitional program and the Title VII project differ 
i.O that Title VII is a lot more experimental and has the money to be able to try dif- 
ferent things. He believes that the city and the state look to Title VII for new ideas. 
For example, next year the state Bilingual' Advisory Council will push for integra- 
tion in the transitional program reflecting the success with integration with the 
."-Title VII project. 

Impact of. the LEA on the Project 

The impact of the LEA has been noted above. Classroom organization and 
operation were strongly affected by the particular characteristics of the principals 
•in the host schools. The program at Newton was almost separatist in its isolation, 
.whereas at Claiborne the program almost disappeared as a separately identi- 
fiable entity. The contrast illustrates the independence apparently enjoyed by 
Bay City principals. 

'The prevailing conservative Bay City sociopolitical mood seems to have rein- 
forced traditional aspects of the program (i. e. , transition-oriented elements such 
as ESLi).- 

The establishment of a Department of Bilingual Education was fortunate from 
the standpoint of maintaining the project's vigor during the five-year period, and 
in disseminating various aspects of the project experience to other district pro- 
grams that are targeted on non-English speakers. 

DISSEMINATION/ CONTINUATION 

Dissemination of Bilingual Education to State Level 

The influence of particular aspects of the Title VII project on other, Bay City 
bilingual programs has been described. How this influence took form is an inter- 
esting story. 

A great deal of bilingual education organizing activity occurred from 1968 
to the spring of 197^. Planning and implementation of the Title VII project began 
in 1968 and 1969. In the fall of 1969, the Bay City School Board established a 
citywide p.rogram with transitional goals. In 1970, a Department of Bilingual 
Education was' organized in the district. In 1971, the state mandated a transitional 
bilingual program for schools with non-English-speaking populations. All of this 
activity was related. 100 
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According to the bilingual education director, ii seems that there were simply 
some people who came together to push bilingual education, and the timing 
(politically and economically) was appropriate. One force that militated for the 
rapid expansion of bilingual education was a very strong education movement 
that existed at that time. 

Some legislators were prominent in this effort. The director noted that the 
state legislature takes a strong role in advocating new educational causes. The 
Bay City School Board supported the bilingual movement financially, probably 
because it was influenced by a study that called attention to the large number of 
kids who were out of school and the fact that many students with foreign language 
backgrounds just didn't seem to be learning. 

Most important, however, was the core group of organizers, a "succ^essful 
combination of people who were able to* get things done." 

This group got together on its own volitior?, and in the director's words "we 
got something together. " Membership of the group changed depending on what 
phase of bilingual growth they were working on; however, they had for the most 
part known each other since around 1966 and had worked together on ESL. It 
was a natural transition to move on to Title VII and other bilingual development 
work. 

One very important development in all this process was the establishment in 
1970 of the Bay City School De^partment of Bilingual Education, which was impor- 
tant if only because it created the post of director of bilingual education. It was 
^.Iso very helpful that the bilingual department was not constrained too much to 
follow rules; it was new and staffed by younger persons who weren't locked into 
bureaucracy, and at that time there was a sense of urgency about the bilingual 
education programs. 

Continuation 

Title VII Pr oj ect. The bilingual director nc jd there might be two interpre- 
tations of a Title VII project--either as a change agent or as an isolated pilot 
project. She feels that their bilingual project was more successful as a change 

agent by virtue of the time she and her staff spent in setting up other bilingual 
♦ 

programs for the city. They more or less fell into this role naturally because 
they were the leaders of the initial bilingual project and the only ones w^th experi- 
ence. As for the Title VII project as a pilot project, she doesn't expect that it 
will either expand or persist in its present form in the present host school. 
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Two major external factors are making i'. almost impossible for the current 
Title VII project to be continued with local funds:. The court-approved desegre- 
gation plan for 1974-75 will result in scattering bilingual program participants to 
several different schools. 

The other main problem is the school reorganization plan that will go into 
effect next year: kidb will be reassigned from what is now the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high into elementary, middle, and high. Therefore, even if 
busing for integration doesn't come about, there will be considerable movement. 
Newton Elementary will be moved en masse to another school facility. 

The state lUlingual Education Council chairman is less pessimistic. He says 
he is cannpaigning to get the bilingual project, storefront school, and the open 
school into the Browne High School complex next year. He believes that under 
this arrangement the bilingual project may loosen up. He says the chances for 
this arrangement look good even though district administrators think that he and 
his cohorts are crazy. He says there is a lot of creative conflict in the Newton 
attendance area, but that this has been advantageous in getting parents together 
and pushing for education innovation. 

The parent program will certainly end when Title VII funding ends. The 
service that has been provided apparently is not duplicated elsewhere in school and 
city government. There is a citywide ESL program for adults, but it doesn't include 
the broad range of services they were provided in the parent program. In addition, 
the project director feels that the citywide ESL program presumes that the adults 
are educated, but simply not in English; whereas many of the parents dealt with in 
the parent program have bad minimal schooling, even in their native country. 

Bilingual Education in Bay City . Continuance of at least transition bilingual 
education is assured, thanks to the state-mandated program. Nevertheless, the 
bilingual department director has reservations. 

One of her primary worries is whether the mayor and school board will 
want to pay for the bilingual expansion that has been mandated. The state pays 



"in fact, the bilingual department was able to avoid this outcome by invoking 
the need for'keeping bilingual students together as a condition of implementing the 
state law on bilingual education. In 1974-75 the district decided to keep children 
together for bilingual programs. 

""Despite these problems, the programs were continued in the new location 
during 1974-75, although on a reduced scale. 
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for this bilingual expansion on a reimbursement basis, which means that the city- 
must first raise taxes in order to finance the program. She also anticipates that 
the state may soon be taking some steps backward in bilingual education now that 
the initial excitement has worn off, and now that the economic situation has taken 
a rather bad turn. 

She feels that there is still a lot of work to do on improving the model of the 
delivery system, for example, the proportion of time spent in Spanish versus 
English instruction. 

Another issue is whether three years is long enough for the state bilingual 
programs. She would like to see a full maintenance program including grades 
1-12, but she is not sure whether it is feasible politically. She feels that the 1971 
bilingual legislation was facilitated by a favorable political and economic condition 
which existed at that time. Now with inflation and some political problems she 
is not optimistic about future expansion of the bilingual legislation. 

Among changes for next year, she mentioned there would be a standard reading 
test designed for all Bay City bilingual programs which would include tracking 
progress for grades 1-5, as part of a uniform progress reporting system which 
will make it easier .o accommodate the kids who migrate from one attendance area 
to the other within a school district. The text that will be used for this program 
has already been in use in the Title VII bilingual project. 

The bilingual department is preparing a proposal for a new project next 
year--ca ier education for junior high school students. The proposal has to be 
for curriculum support rather than regular curriculum, because regular bilingual 
instruction is provided^for under state law. 

COMMENTS ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION ISSUES 

Broader Target Group Needs 

The project director feels that the big problem in bilingual education is how 
to provide for kids of varying academic experience at the same grade level. But 
she believes that programs located in the inner city must include nutrition services, 
exposure to health services, exposure to the larger community, even simply how 
to use subways. These needs are not provided for in home life. Often it turns 
out that the bilingual teacher is the only educated bilingual speaker the family knows, 
so the teachers often find themselves called upon to fill social worker roles (help- 
ing parents deal with welfare case workers, hospital clinics, or the like). 
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Individualized Instruction 

Instructional management systems that allow for more individualized instruc- 
tion are not appropriate for the target group in Bay City, the project director 
believes, because these kids receive little complementary education experience at 
home. She says most of these management systems are also too expensive for the 
bit city material allotments, and the city can't have expensive equipment that is 
required because there is so much vandalism and theft. Effective individualized 
instruction is an organic problem, not merely a question of materials development 
in Spanish. 



Parent Advisory Committees 

The parent program administrator notes in retrospect that the parent com- 
ponent as described in the original proposal seems to be too much of a middle- 
class concept. Conventional wisdom suggested that the program involve visiting 
homes, organizing parents, and getting various committee work going in support 
of the bilingual project at Newton School. But it became clear that a whole range 
of parents* personal needs had to be accommodated as a prerequisite to establish- 
ing a parent organization. Not the least of these was some kind of group sociali- 
zation, because people in the community were isolated. The program therefore 
moved more toward cooking classes and the like, and used this as a device to get 
parents into each other's homes and begin the socialization process. Even so it 
took a long time to develop mutual rapport among the parents. The adminif^trator 
had the additional problem of gaining the confidence of parents. She said that few 
parents have Spanish- reading competence above the 5th grade level, making English 
communication skills all the harder to obtain. She emphasized that there is a need 
to satisfy the basic social and academic needs before it^s possible to get parents to 
contribute to the project, say as members of a parent advisory committee. 

Ethnicity of Project Directors 

A representative of the Federal Title VII Office told the Bay City project direc- 
tor and other project directors at a regional meeting that it is not particularly 
necessary for the project director to be bilingual, let alone bicultural. That makes 
sense to the Ray City director since so much of her time is spent negotiating with 
principals and district office rs . She thinks aprimary quality for the project director 
is the ability to run a. program in the inner-city setting and to deal with the estab- 
lished school administration. A bicultural staff is important at the teaching level. 
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Evaluator s 

Another complaint directed toward evaluators in general was that when they 
come around they always seem to have their agenda of information and test scores 
that must be corrected, but they never have time for the teacher's comments 
or criticisms of test instruments, etc. If they did take the time, the project dir- 
ector said, they might learn something. She complained that no one asks the 
teachers or the kids. Teacher participation comes in during field testing or 
evaluating, but no input is asked for into the evaluation design. The failure to 
seek input from the line organization is apparently pervasive. One project 
teacher at Newton made a similar complaint about the administration of the bilin- 
gual project. 

Allocation of Federal Funds Within Projects 

The chairman of the state Bilingual Education Council complained that fed- 
eral programs spend so much money on their project administrators that it causes 
dissension in the local school administrations. He believes that federal project 
salaries should be variable and should be set to match the local scale. 

He believes that rather than pay somebody fpr external consulting and Jtech- 
nical assistance, the federal government should involve itself more in trying to 
adjust the local or adrhinistrative structure so that change can be more permanent. 
He suggested that money might be spent on an organization team that would work 
with local and state government to institutionalize change (for example, by better 
utilizing revenue -sharing funds). He says the feds make the mistake of looking 
at local officials, as representatives of particular target groups that are to be 
addressed. He believes federal programs should take care not to penalize LEAs 
that already have a viable program by making them ineligible for funds. 
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SEASID E. 

Beverly J. Hawkins and Gerald C. Sumner 

INTRODUCTION 

Seaside is a large Western city and a major industrial center. In the city of 
Seaside and, in fact, throughout the Southwest, the Spanish-speaking population 
is predominantly Mexican- American; this population is heavily concentraled in 
West Seaside. 

The Seaside school district (1970), in an attempt to improve the quality of edu- 
cation in the schools in West Seaside, implemented the Title VII program in four 
public schools and three parochial cchools . The student population of these schools 
was and still is 90 percent or more Mexican -American . 

The families of these children tend to be large and in many cases below the 
poverty level. While many neighborhoods have stable residential patterns, many of 
them are receiving areas for families immigrating from Mexico seeking employ- 
ment and a better way of life. 

Although the Title VII program is now functioning in four schools in West 
Seaside, this does not even begin to solve the problems of the majority of the 
Spanish-speaking students in the area. There are five high schools, five junior 
high schools, and thirty-two elementary schools in the area with predominantly 
Mexican-American student bodies. There are also other parts of Seaside where 
schools enroll large numbers of Mexican -American students. Whatever the final 
evaluation of the Title VII program, it is at present only a first step toward reaching 
the students who might appropriately benefit from bilingual instruction. 

The basic format and many of the concepts in the Title VII bilingual program 
grew out of the district's experience with the Arthur Complex in West Seaside. The 
Arthur Complex was funded by Title III in 1968 in an attempt to find innovative 
solutions to the educational problems plaguing schools in predominantly Spanish- 
speaking areas. The Complex consisted of Arthur High and its feeder schools on 
the elementary and junior high level. 

The bilingual component of the Arthur Complex was coordinated by the present 
, Title VII coordinator. This was the district's first effort to provide a program of 
bilingual education for Spanish -speaking students. In 1968, the first year Title VII 
funds were available, the school district submitted a proposal to DHEW for 



■'•Two of the parochial schools, because of difficulties meeting certain guide 
lines were subsequently dropped from the program. 
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Title VII funds to implement a "bilingual program" in a designated school. The 
proposal was turned down by DHEW because it was not specific enough about the 
goals and objectives of the program. In addition, the proposal was not for a true 
bilingual program; it was actually a reading program with a small cultural com- 
ponent that was called a "bicultural program. " In other words, there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the bilingual proposal submitted in 1968 and the existing 
reading programs in Seaside schools with a high concentration of Spanish-speaking 
students. The action by DHEW was a shock and a blow to the district's pride, 
especially after the favorable federal evaluation of the bilingual component of the 
Arthui Complex. Still worse, Title VII was largely aimed at the West and South- 
west, and Seaside had one of the largest target populations in the area. 

In reaction to the rejection of the proposal and as a result of an increased 
realization of the need for bilingual education, a directive was issued from district 
headquarters in the spring of 1969 to set up a strong comprehensive bilingual pro- 
gram. Several Chicano teachers and administrators were conscripted, and the 
group began working on goals and a structure for a bilingual program. 

At the time that this group began to work out the various aspects of the bilin- 
gual program, there^were no specific funds available for implementation. Then 
the school district received word of the availability of Title VII funds. The super- 
intendent for Area Y in the west part of the district was called and told about the 
availability of these funds. In response to this initial call, the principals of four 
schools in the district indicated an interest in having a bilingual education program. 
Two parochial schools were also involved. Initially, only two of the public schools 
participating in the bilingual education program were Title I schools; now all four 
of them are. Currently, four schools in Area Y are involved in the bilingual pro- 
gram; one parochial school dropped out. 

In 1969, after the area superintendent learned about the bilingual education 
funds, a $40,000 planning grant was advanced. The planning phase involved the 
school community, which included principals and teachers, and the community at 
large, which included Chicano activist groups and others who had an interest in the 
education of the Span ish- speaking child, such as community organizations and 
church -affiliated groups. The parents of children in the West Seaside area also 
participated in the planning. The community was subsequently informed of the 
planning meetings through radio, television, and the newspapers. 

The proposal, when first w ritten , included components for materials, budget, 
staff development, and community. Many teachers who were not bilingual were 
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naken aback at the end of the planning stage when they realized the program sought 
to phase out all personnel in the four schools who were not bilingual. The teach- 
ers removed because they were not Spanish-speaking would be assigned ta other 
schools in the district. 

During the first year, because of limited supplies and resources, riiany 'schools 
were forced to go to team teaching in order to maintain a bilingual instructional 
method for all courses. Team teaching allowed a teacher who spoke only English 
to team with another teacher who was bilingual. There was also heavy reliance on 
the abilities of bilingual aides. With bilingual aides and team teaching, most of the 
subjects could be taught in both English and Spanish. 

The first year ofethe program, ^ 1970, included only kindergarten and 1st grade; 
each subsequent year the program included an additional grade. The program has 
been in existence now for four years, and it includes kindergarten through the 
4th grade. In 1974-75 the prograni will add both 5th and 6th grades. 

In-service training was also written in the initial proposal. The school coor- 
dinator now conducts the mini-in-service training sessions as needed. These are 
evaluated together with other in-service training that is conducted for all teachers 
in the four project schools. In 1973-74, the fourth year of the project, the 
in-service training sessions have been expanded to include music and cultural 
activities. The training program separates teachers new to the program from those 
who are experienced in the program. It was felt that teachers new to the bilingual 
education program needed to learn more about the goals ani philosophy of the 
program. 

PROGRAM CONTENT 

English as a Sec ond Language (ESL) versus the Bilingual Education Model 

The Seaside project allowed for a great deal of flexibility and variance. The 
model provided a basic framework for instruction, but made no attempt to 

"Although this was the information advanced during interviews with district 
personnel, it is not completely accurate. No provisions were made to phase out 
administrative personnel at these schools --specifically, principals and vice 
principals. i08 
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standardize all aspects of the bilingual education program, either in the four 
schools or in the individual classrooms. Variations on the model were more ap^ 
to result from different schoolwide priorities and attitudes than from individual 
teacher differences. In essence, each of the four schools adopted a variation of the 
basic model. Teachers within that school v/ere allowed flexibility, but they followed 
the basic format of their school's version of the model. 

One reason why there were no severe problems ^ .i .lingual education 
model in the four schools was that all of the principals were advocates of the pro- 
gram; they had each indicated an interest in the program from the start and had 
voluntarily undertaken the additional responsibility required. 

One question often raised is "What are the principles b^ind the bilingual edu- 
cation t^rogram?" There are basically two concepts of bilingual education prevalent 
in the 'district. The first is that the bilingual education program should facilitate 
the acceptance of the student into the dominant culture; the second view is that the 
program shoxild help the student to function equally well in two cultures and two 
languages. Administrators generally accept the second concept, but many teachers 
do not. This is one of the major areas where the English as a Second Language 
(ESL) program differs from, the biliftgual education program. 



are radically different. The ESL program seeks to transform the monolingual, 
non-English~speaking student into someone who is primarily an English speaker. 
ESL does not attempt to^retain any student's ability in his or her native language; 
nor is there any attempt to capitalize on the subject matter or concepts the student 
has masteredsin his native language. 

In most instances'). ESL students are confined to one room per grade level. A 
student may spend the entire school day in the ESL classroom or, as is often the 
case with junior senior high school students, may be released to attend "non- 
academic" classes such as shop and physical education. Whether or not I "L is in 
a self-contained classroom, all instruction within the classroom is geared towarc 
proficiency in Lnglish, 

The educational objective of ESL is to help students be proficient enough in ^ 
English to enter a regular classroom. This may be a sound educational objectiv^, 
but often it happens that the student becomes functional in English, but is one year 
or more behind in all academic subjects. It would appear, then, that ESL sacri- 
flces^ instruction in substantive academic areas for competency in English. 




^Although both ESL and bilingual education are addressed to the needs of the 
\student who speaks little or no English, the philosophies and goals of the programs 
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The bilingual program seeks to help dominant English- or Spanish -speaking 
students become functional in both English and Spanish. A conscious attempt is 
made to -•'n ti e non-English-speaking student's native language abilities; there 
is no a. to sacrifice the student's knowledge in Spanish for proficiency in 

English. All lessons are taught concurrently in Spanish and English. 



The Concurrent Approach: Eng--lish and Spanish 

The concurrent approach used in every classroom in the bilingual program 
is simply the simultaneous teaching of subject matter in both English and Spanish. 
For example, in an arithmetic counting lesson, each concept is taught in both 
languages with equal emphasis. This makes it possible for students dominant in 
either English or Spanish to comprehend the lesson fully; it also makes it possible 
for the student to hear the concept repeated and thur, reinforced. For the English- 
dominant student, it provides the opportunity to either obtain or retain fluency in 
the Spanish language; for the Spani sh -dominant child, it makes it possible to keep 
up and not fall behind in the academic work. For the monolingual student, the con- 
current approach makes it possible to learn another language well. 

The concurrent approach does not emphasize one language at the expense of 
another. Since this is 'he rule in all instruction, there is no negative or positive 
association with either .anguage. Neither is the concurrent approach merely 
translation from one language to another. This method makes it essential that the 
teachers, aides, and others involved'' in the learning process understand, speak, 
read, and write both languages. Without this ability, the program cannot work 
well. 

An indication of the success of the concurrent method used in the bilingual pro- 
gram is the ability of the black students in the Title VII schools to speak Spanish. 
The Spanish- speaking ability of the black students is such that black students who 
have been involved in the program from kindergarten and are now in 4th grade are 
speaking Spanish without an accent and are reading and writing Spanish well. If the 
program were not bilingual but dominant English, this would be highly improbable. 
Some Asian children, by participating in the Title VII program, are now trilingual- 
English, Japanese or Chinese, and Spanish. 

The concurrent approach to education does not necessarily provide the student 
with more information or substance than he or she would ordinarily get in a 

*The term "others involved" covers such personnel as resource teachers, 
librarians, specialists, and student teachers. All student teachers in the bilingual 
oroeram schools are required to be fluent in. Spanish and English. 
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particular subject, but it does provide reinforcement for any concept that the 
student is learning. 

Bicultural Education 

The bilingual program also attempts to provide a positive self-image for the 
student. To achieve this goal, a bicultural approach has been initiated as an 
integral part of the bilingual program. Not only are the successes of the Anglo- 
American emphasized, but also the successes and the history of Spanish-speaking 
people. s 

It appears, however, that this is one of the weaker aspects of the bilingual 
program. Although some teachers devote a great deal of time to the cultural and 
image aspects of the program, many teachers do not feel the need for the extensive 
and intensive work that is required to present this aspect of the program effectively. 
When this is the case, the bicultural component usually amounts to a superficial 
treatment of a holiday or a well-known cultural hero* ' 

Some Title VII teachers who believe in the bicultural approach have initiated 
special projects. One teacher created a film strip of Mexican history aimec' at the 
American child of Mexican heritage. Others have searched out enrichi:-.'-nt 
material that emphasizes the positive aspects of the heritage of the Spanish -speaking 
child* Parent volunteers have brought special cultural activities to the classroom. 

While these activities are not atypical, they are not particularly representative 
of the daily routine in Title VII bilingual classrooms. Many of the more activist 
groups, including the Mexican -American Education Commission, have taken the 
position that until a comprehensive bicultural approach has been instituted in all 
classrooms, the bilingual program cannot be considered a success. 

The questions concerning biculturalism have implications concerning the 
recruitment and selection of teachers for the bilingual program. There are two 
loosely structured groups with differing opinions on this subject. One group feels 
that the Chicano student does not need a role model of a Chicano teacher in order 
to do well in school* The most important consideration should not be the race or 
ethnic background of the teacher, but the teacher's skills, experience, and empathy 
to the Chicano student. This group, referred to as the "moderates" by some, has 
also advanced the opinion that it would be a tragic mistake to place only Chicanos 
or teachers of Mexican heritage in the schools in West Seaside, Some of the 

The holiday most often celebrated as an example of biculturalism is Cinco de 
Mayo. Emilio Zapata appears to be the Dopular favorite for cultural hero. 
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Chicano teachers, they indicate, have proved to be completely insensitive to the 
needs of the Spanish -speaking. Instead of establishing rapport with these children, 
the .teachers appear to be repulsed by them, as if they reminded them of some 
negative part of their past. 

The other group, referred to by some educational personnel as "activists, " 
states that Spanish-speaking ability alone is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
Mexican -yAmeric an children in Seaside. In order, to completely under stand^ the se 
children,-^there must be_ a sensitivity not only to language difficulties, but to 
cultural differences as well. The activists maintain that the"stadent must be able 
to identify with the teacher to establish the>high degree of rapport necessary for 
reaching the often disillusioned Chicano student. 

Fluency Committee 

The disag '-cement over bicultural education is complicated by the existence of a 
Spanish proficiency examination. Whereas initially any teacher who expressed an 
interest in the bilingual program was automatically allowed to teach in the school 
because of the shortage of Spanish-speaking persons, the situation has changed 
drastically. The Bilingual Advisory Board successfully lobbied for a Fluency Com- 
mittee for the Title VII program composed of (I) a community person, (2) a school 
person, and (3) a member of the Title VII staff (usually an evaluator or coordinator). 
The Fluency Committee now has districtwide cognizance, and is staffed on ^ rotating 
basis. Teachers interested in the bilingual program must first pass all board 
requirements and be certified as teachers. Then they must pass, both a written and 
reading examination in Spanish, If the individual passes this examination and estab- 
lishes oral competence before the Fluency Committee, then as soon as a position is 
available, the teacher is placed in one of the four schools. 

The test has proved to be extremely difficult for Chicanos and native Spanish- 
speaking applicants. Spanish had been looked upon with such disfavor in Seaside 
that, in order to "fit'' into the system and achieve success, they had stopped speak- 
ing Spanish. Often these individuals have not spoken it for so long that they have 
lost the ability to do so. It is rather an ironic situation, for now that the system 
says it is acceptable, even desirable, to speak Spanish- -that it is an asset--many 
formerly Spanish-speaking individuals who have gone through the system can no 

'Presently, approximately 50 percent of the teachers are classified as 
Mexican-Americans or Chicanos; the other 50 percent is composed of Spanish- 
speaking whites with a few Spanish -speaking blacks. 
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longer do so^ Many Chicanos can understand Spanish but can no longer speak it, 
nor can they write or read Spanish. 

Whatever the reason, the perception of sonr;e informants^ was that a large per- 
centage of the Chicano applicants who take the proficiency exam fail or are discour- 
aged from taking the exam. This has resulted in community resentment and discus- 
sion about the need for new selection criteria^ For those who envision a model of 
bicultural education based on an ethnic match between teacher and student, this sit- 
uation is seen as an attempted subversion. - 

The official policy of the program is that teachers who learn of the program and 
are interested may take the proficiency exam» If the applicant passes the exam, he 
is placed when there is an opening in one of the schools ♦ 

There is no indication now as to how the question of what is adequate bicultural 
education will be resolved. It is certain, hp^wever, that it will continue to be a 
highly controversial issue in .connection with Title VII in the Seaside school 
district, 

r 

The Impact of Bilingual Education Program on Teaching Methodology and . 
Class room- Environment 

The bilingual approach to education does not dictate any particular type of 
teaching methodology or style. There is sufficient flexibility in the bilingual pro- 
gram for a teacher who follows a traditional, authoritarian classroom model or 
for a teacher who follows an open, individualized instructional approach to feel 
comfortable. ^ The bilingual approach has had dfverse effects on classroom teach- 
ing styles. In some ways the bilingual prograni;has caused classroom teaching to 
become rriore rigid and structured. In other instances, it has caused classroom 
teaching to become more individualized. 

The bilingual program is structured in the sense that a concurrent approach in 
all subject matter is used by the teacher, the educational aide, or the student 
teacher (if one is present). The student reads Spanish for a prescribed amount of 
time. This set-up encourages a structured scheduling (see Annex to this section). 
Where team teaching is used, there also is a tendency to adhere to a rather strict 
schedule, so students will know when to change classes, move into groups, and 
change subject matter. * 

The bilingual program has, however, encouraged and made possible individ- 
ualized and small-group instruction because of the additional classroom personnel. 
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These individuals are not functional in "pure" Spanish or the Spanish 
("Mexican") used in the barrios. j 
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An essential part of the bilingual progrann consists of diagnostic and presciriptive 
tests and evaluation. These measures make it possible to examine individual 
student deficiencies or strengths, thereby allowing teachers and educational aides 
to work effectively to alleviate 'these problems. The result is a more individ- 
ualized structure and more specific attention to the needs of the individual student. 
It would therefore be difficult to make a general statement as to whether the bilin- 
gual program has increased or decreased the amount of openness and individual- 
ization in the classroom. Perhaps more important is the effect of the bilingual 
program on the students in the classroom: Do they feel freer in the classroom? 
Do they feel better about thenaselves? Do they ask questions? Is there more 
interaction between students and between teachers and students? We believe that 
the answers to these questions are generally affirmative. 

The classroom environment reflects the interests and ne%ds of the students. 
The bulletin^ board displays are, for example, in both Spanish and English; books 
in both lang^ges are available for the students; media equipment available for the 
students' use reinforces educational concepts in both English and Spanish. 

Equipment in each classroom includes a filmstrip projector, a typewriter, 
a tape recorder, and a record player. There is often other equipment in the room, 
depending on the nature of the project on which the teacher and students are work- 
ing. Equipment and curriculum materials are available from the resource center 
overseen by the school coordinator. The teachers or education aides may check 
out the project equipment and curriculum materials for individual classroom use. 
Administrative Area Y headquarters has "an extensive curriculum center. Any 
teacher participating in the bilingual prograun or any of the school coordinators may 
check out materials from this center. The center provides a cu r'riculum ^consultant 
to help teachers in Area Y. The curriculum consultant also conducts formal, 
in-service training sessions. 

The success of the bilingual program is commonly attributed to the amount 
of in-service training conducted. In-servjLce training amounts to practical lessons 
for the teachers for implementing certain educational techniques. Teachers are 
also shown how to achieve some of the goals of the program. 

Regardless of the dominant philosopliy at any of the four project schools, there 
are certain things which Title VII funds do not a^ect. Title VII funds do not^ 
pay teachers' salaries; their salaries are paid through the district. Title VII pays 
for teaching staff pretraining and in-service training. Pretraining is the orienta- 
tion that takes place before actual classroom teaching; in-service training takes 
place throughout the school year. Title VII also pays for materials and supplies 
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necessary to operate the program--curriculum materials, books, readers, 
anthologies, tape recorders, record, players, film projectors , slide projectors, 
records, musical instruments, etc. This list is not exhaustive, but it indicates 
the type of materials and supplies that are provided through Title VII funds. One 
of the most essential services that Title VII supports is the provision of educational 
aides for every class room in the bilingual program. 

MECHANICS OF THE PROGRAM 



The program's functions in the four public schools and one parochial school 
are coordinated through the efforts of several staff persons. The project director 
is responsible for the overall operation of the bilingual program. In each public 
school there is a bilingual project coordinator, one of whom is also coordinator 
for the parochial school. The coordinator in each case has taught in the bilingual 
program but does not ncv teach any classes. 

The coordinators function as resource persons. Their primary responsibility, 
as the title implies, is to coordinate the activities of the bilingual program in the 
assigned schools. These duties include conducting tours for visitors, maintaining 
a resource center, conducting in-service and pre-service training for teachers, 
and filling out the required evaluation forms for the bilingual program. Each 
coordinator is assisted by a full-time bilingual clerk. Other full-time staff persons 
associated with the bilingual program are a curriculum consultant and an evaluator. 
Two secretaries comprise the support staff of the program. 

The superintendent of Area Y has the ultimate responsibility for any education 
program in the administrative area, including the Title VII project. 

In its downtown headquarters the Seaside district maintains a bilingual office 
which loosely coordinates the activities of all bilingual programs in the district. 
In addition to the Title VII program in Area Y, there is another Title VII program 
in the district, which has little contact with the Area Y program. 

Teacher Selection 
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When the bilingual program was initiated, the district did not maintain a list 
of teachers with fluency in Spanish. To further complicate the problem of locating 
qualified teachers, the funding wasnot received until the beginning of September-- 
just weeks before the start of the 1970 school year. 

The actual selection process took place during the week before school started. 
Any teachers in the four schools who indicated on their personnel forms an abilityto 
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speak Spanish xvrere contacted and asked if they wanted to voluntarily participate in a 
bilingual program. This recruitment resulted in a staff with a wide range of ability 
levels. Since all the teachers had volunteered for the program, the level of enthusi- 
asm was quite high; however, the abilities ranged from those who had taken a 
couple of Spanish classes in school to those who were native speakers. 

During the second year of the project, several things were done to raise the 
ability level of the teachers. A ruling by the school board permitted teachers to 
transfer from one area to another without the usual process if they had a particu- 
larly useful skill. This allowed bilingual teachers to be transferred into the bilin- 
gual program schools from anywhere throughout the district. 

The other procedure implemented was the establishment of the Fluency Com- 
mittee. The Fluency Committee screens all teachers before they are referred to a 
Title VII school for interview. 

Education Aides 



Education aides for the bilingual program must reside in the respective school 
attendance area. There is also a screening process for education aides. They must 
be able to read, write, and speak Spanish, and must pass a proficiency test in that 
language; they are also expected to be literate in English. 

These aides are classified as educational aides 111; the Seaside City School 
District reserves this designation for aides who work directly with students. 
They are not hired to run stencils or dittos, or perform housekeeping duties in the 
classroom. Their primary responsibility is to assist students in small groups and 
in individualized instruction. These full-time classroom aides are an essential 
component of the program because the teachers could not utilize the concurrent 
approach in the bilingual education program and do the necessary preparation and 
evaluation without an additional full-time person in the classroom. 

Nonstaff 



In order to assure continuity of the bilingual program, persons assisting in any 
of the project schools, such as student teachers, are expected to be bilingual. 

The proximity of the state university at Seaside assures the presence of 
student teachers in all of the project schools. Most stude,nt teachers must demon- 
strate fluency in both English and. Spanish before they are placed. There are no 
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requirements for parent volunteers. Because of the availability of student 
teachers and parent volunteers, there is often a high ratio of adults to students 
in the bilingual classrooms. It is not uncommon to walk into a classroom and 
find a teacher, an education aide, and a student teacher all working closely with 
small groups of children. 

Reading Program 

Under the bilingual program, each of the schools has been able to maintain its 
individuality. Atone school, for example, in conjunction with the English-reading 
♦ time for the 2nd and 3rd grades, the school has contracted with a private firm for 
a reading achievement center. Called "the reading game," this is an eclectic 
approach, employing materials and equipment that reflect the needs of the school. 
The private firm provides desks, chairs, and all furniture, paints the room, and 
installs all the equipment for the reading laboratory. The children are expected 
to become increasingly independent and work at their own speed* There are 
evaluative materials in which the teacher may check the progress of the children 
from day to day. The students* response has been uniformly positive. The children 
are enjoying reading--and are enthusiastic about their reading time. ^For the 
Spanish-speaking students, the laboratory time is used for drill in ESL, as they are 
not yet ready to use the laboratory equipment. They work in small groups or under 
individualized instruction, either in the reading center or in the clascroom, with 
an educational aide or a teacher. 

The reading center has two central director s , a graduate student "guide," the 
classroom teacher, an educational aide, and a student teacher; with two classes it is 
probable that there will be ten or more adults in the center. On occasion there are 
as many as 16 adults, depending upon the number of guides from the state university* 
In many cases this provides a student-teacher ratio of 2 to 1 or at most 4 to 1. 

Another school has combined grades so that the classrooms consist of two grade 
levels each-- 1st and 2nd, 3rd and 4th, and 5th and 6th. This is because of the 
reading program that has been instituted at this particular school. This school 
also has a double session in kindergarten. Both teacher and aide help during the 
reading period, providing the services of four adults for 26 or 27 students. For 
example, the afternoon kindergarten teacher comes in early and is in the class- 
room during the morning reading period. The morning kindergarten teacher and 
aide stay late so that they are in the classroom during the afternoon kindergarten 
session. This has made it possible to reach virtually every child in the 
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kindergarten at the school to meet the child's reading needs, and all of the 
children now are at the point where tliey are doing decoding if not reading. 

Evaluation 

The coordinators oversee all testing and evaluation in the project schools. 
The data they collect from the individual classroom teacher are then sent to the 
in-house bilingual evaluator in the district's evaluation office. 

At a weekly (coordinators' meeting we attended, the main topic of conversation 
was the testing and evaluation of students. There was a minor revolt among coor- 
dinators, on behalf of the teachers, concerning administering the same self- 
concept test that has been used for the three previous years. Administering the 
test this year would be the fourth time it had been used for students who are now in 
the fourth grade. The coordinators said that the test has ceased to be an accurate 
measure of any gains as a result of the bilingual program; instead, it merely tests 
the attitudes toward that particular testing instrument. The consensus is that the 
students have memorized the test, and when they see the pictures (used as the 
basis for questions), they know what the questions are going to be. This minor 
revolt indicates some of the difficulties encountered by the in-house evaluator, 
since the in-house evaluator is under the direction of the as sistant director of the 
district's research and evaluation branch, who, for example, has insisted on con- 
tinuing the self-concept tests in order to maintain the longitudinal design of self- 
concept observations. 

« 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Many individuals involved with the school district see the establishment of the 
Title VII Bilingual Education Program as the result of the political activism of the 
late 1960s. Whether this is true or not, the activities of Chicano activists djd , to 
some extent, shape the local operation of the bilingual program. 

The Title VII Parent Advisory Council was established to encourage community 
input into the decisionmaking structure. Although this ability has not always been 
used to the fullest, the heightened political awareness of the Spanish -speaking com- 
munity as a direct result of the West Seaside walkouts"" has made district person- 
nel more sensitive to requests from the community. 

*The walkouts occurred in the West Seaside community in the late 1960s. 
Students walked out of classes, parents and community members picketed, 
and demands for relevant curriculum and good teachers in the barrio were made to 
the school board. There were a number of arrests, and several teachers received 
Hlsciplinary action for their stand with the community. 
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Several organized community groups have maintained an interest in the 
Title VII program. Perhaps the most outspoken one is the Mexican-American 
School Commission, which is sponsored by the school board. ' 

The primary concerns of the Mexican- American School Commission have been 
(1) to improve the conditions in those schools that service Spanish-speaking 
neighborhoods; (2) to increase the number of Spanish- speaking certificated, classi- 
fied, and administrative personnel; and (3) to promote bilingual, bicultural models 
of education. The success of the commission in effecting change in these areas has 
been limited. 

The commission believes that the district's Title VII program is not good enough 
as a model of either bilingual or bicultural education. In their opinion^ Ihe district's 
failure to commit any substan}:ial amount of district funds to either a bilingual or 
bicultural program shows that the district lacks commitment. 

The commission and other politically active Chicano groups attribute this lack 
of responsiveness to the fact that the Chicanos have only one vote on the school 
board* Whether this view is accurate or not, many West Seaside residents are 
trying to incorporate the neighborhood as a separate municipality. They feel that 
the best interests of the Mexican-American community, heavily concentrated in 
West Seaside, cannot be well represented by the present governing structures. 

There are several hundred schools in the Seaside school district. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the students are Mexican-American and 25 percent are black. 
Of the certificated teaching positions, 3 percent are Mexican- American and 9 to 
10 percent are black. Thus the minority student population accounts for more than 
half of the students in the district. 

The Seaside district has never supported a bilingual or bicultural program 
through district' funds, although several programs have been implemented in the , 
district with federal and state funds. The district did not pass a statement of sup- 
port for bilingual education until 1973. 

In addition to the Title VII funds, a Title I-based, limited state-funded program 
is directed toward bilingual education; 75 percent of the certificated teachers in 
this program are not bilingual. To compensate for this difficulty, bilingual aides 
are extensively used in the classroom. 

The district's Title VII project, operating since 1970, has one more year 
(1974-75) of funding. The district administration has not indicated whether district 
funds will be available for continuation or dissemination of the program. With the 

The other two groups are the Black School Commission and the Asian School 
Commission, which partially resulted from demands on the school board by activ- 
ists during the political upheavals of the Jj^^^- 
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completion of the Title VII program, however, all teachers in the four schools 
will be bilingual. In addition, much of the curriculum materials in these schools 
will be new and directly relevant to a bilingual education program. 

The Area Y superintendent has supported the Title VII program. There has, 
however, been no indication of plans for dissemination of the program beyond the 
schools already involved. 

SUMMARY COMMENTS 

The data collected so far are insufficient to support any definite conclusions. 
There is, however, enough information to warrant some summary comments and 
obse rvations. 

The dedication and quality of the teachers involved in the bilingual programs 
are apparent to any casual classroom observer. They like education and like 
children. All of this is reflected in the attitude of the students toward school, and 
the happiness that permeates Title VH classrooms. School classrooms have so 
often been described as joyless places, but these Title VII schools are not typical 
of those found in the barrios or glTettos. This type of attitude and atmosphere is not 
accidental. The bilingual program has sensitized teachers and made them more 
aware of the needs of the children who live in the area where they are teaching. 

The principals of the four participating schools appear to be pleased with the 
program. They say that the program means extra work - -c ommunity meetings, 
preparing teachers, public relations work. However, the school coordinato r reduced 
the principal's responsibility for evaluation paperwork, so that the principal handles 
virtually none of the paperwork associated with the program. This is a very posi- 
tive factor, allowing the principal to get more involved with community activities 
and avoid the paperwork that accompanies so many federal programs. 

The community initially disapproved of the bilingual concept. The parents too 
were products of the system that equated Spanish with something negative. They 
were very concerned that the teaching of Spanish in the schools would mean that 
their children would not learn enough English to function in the society. After 
explanations from principals, teachers, and some Title VII staff, parents were 
reassured that nothing would be lost as a result of the Title VII program, but instead 
there would be a positive gain. The program has been so widely acclaimed that now 
Chicano parents are having their children attend one of the four Title schools on 
special permit, as have some black parents who want their children to be bilingual 
and see the project as an opportunity to attain this. 
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As a result of the bilingual program, all four district schools have become 
better education facilities. There is more parent involvement, more rapport 
between education personnel and the community, the children are happier and their 
needs are being better met, and teachers are certainly more dedicated. Non- 
academic services like cafeteria service have also improved. 

*tn one school, even the method of handling educationally handicapped students 
has been bolstered as a result of the bilingual program. Now students formerly 
designated as educationally handicapped because of low test scores can be accurately 
diagnosed as either having educational problems or simply as not knowing enough 
English to do well on the tests. Before the bilingual program, neither instruments 
nor personnel were available to determine whether in fact the child was truly 
educationally handi^pped or was just having a language problem. The teacher for 
educationally handicapped students is also bilingual. 

As a further indication of a better community attitude toward the school, the 
vandalism rate in all four schools has been r duced. There is a constant stream 
of visitors in and out of the bilingual c las srooms --another indication of the pro- 
gram*s success. Whereas before, because of certain attitudes of the educational 
staff, parents did not feel welcome in the schools, now the schools'are open for 
visits by any parent or other interested person. Some school districts have tried 
to adopt the program in toto; other districts or schools have adopted elements of 
the program; but everyone reviewing the program feels that it is of positive benefit 
for the non-English-speaking student. 

One of the most difficult concepts for teachers and administrators visiting the 
program remains the implementation of instruction that is bicultural as well as 
bilingual. The idea of a concurrent approach with equal emphasis on both Spanish 
and English is difficult for many educators to accept. Spanish and other non- 
English languages were taboo in the classroom for so long that it is difficult now 
for many educators to accept other languages as having equal worth. Visiting 
teachers are also often concerned with the noise level and discipline in the class- 
rooms. The children in the school are certainly no less disciplined than children 
are elsewhere--in fact, they are probably more di«^.ciplined because they are learn- 
ing in a noncoercive atmosphere. They are, however, learning to be self-directed 
and independent, and the noise level varies in the classroom^ depending on what 
work students are doing at any particular time. The bilingual approach does not in 
any manner dictate whether a classroom will be more or less noisy. It does dictate, 
however, that the teachin g will be child-centered. 
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Next year the Title VII b lingual program will expand to formally include 5th 
and 6th grades, and it will be the last year of funding under Title VII. Although 
the program is considered a success by the administration, principals, teachers, 
parents, and by the students involved, it is unlikely to be continued at its present 
level after 1974-75. Title VII has limited provisions for continuation of a tempo- 
rary program, nof is it likely that the present level of funding will be available 
through other federal or state sources. 

Some aspects of the program, however, will undoubtedly be continued. There 
will be more concern for the Spanish-speaking child because of the interest and 
dedication of the teachers in these four bilingual project schools. Parents have 
learned aspects of local school operations; they have become familiar with the 
education bureaucracy. The skills and techniques that have been devised for deal- 
ing with this bureaucracy may carry over to other types of programs and aid in 
making the schools more responsive to the needs of the Spanish -speaking student. 
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Annex 

SUGGESTED bCHEDULES FOR SEASIDE FEDERAL TITLE VII PROGRAM 



THREE-HOUR KINDERGARTEN SCHEDULE 



9:00 - 9:20 Room business 

9:20 - 9:40 Teacher-directed reading (group or individual) 
9:40 - 10:00 Group activities (two teachers directing group) 

viewing, listening, handwriting, spelling (help of aide) 

follow-up 

nianipulative activities 

exploratory activities (math, science) 

art (illustrations for stories, charts) 

library browsing 

learning games 

individual writing, typewriter 

speaking and recording center, dictate or tell stories into 
tape recorder 

second language (aide); ^SL if directed reading is in Spanish; 
ESL if directed reading is in'English 

10:00 - 10:20 Recess 

i0:20 - 10:40 Math instruction 

10:40 - 11:00 Other reading period 

11:00 - 11:20 Ocher reading period 

11:20 - 11:40 Peabody, Magic Cirrcle, A.A.A.S. 

11:40 - 12:00 Music, P.E., rhythnis 
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DIVIDED DAY KINDERGARTEN 
8:30 - 8:45 Language activities 

stories 
puppets 
poems 

etc, (with children on hand) 

8:45 - 9:30 One-fourth of class reading English; one-fourth reading Spanish. 
(Teacher directs lesson and individual activities.) 

9:30 - 9:45 Room business 

9:45 - 10:00 Magic Circle or A.A. A.S. 

10:00 - 10:20 Recess 

10:Zp - 10:40 Math instruction 

10:40 - 11:00 Music, P.E., Rhythms 

11:00 - 11:15 One-half of class use Peabody; one-half SSL (aide) 

11:15 - 11:30 One-half of class use Peabody; one-half ESL (aide) 

11:30 - 11:40 Dismissal and transition 

11:40 - 1Z:25 Second reading period 

12:25 - 12:30 /Dismissal 

FIRST AND SECOND G RADES, 

Regular Day (9_:_00 -^2^00) Bilingual Teacher 



9:00 - 


9:10 


Room business 


9:10 - 


9:55 


Reading and related activities 


9:55 - 


10:00 


Recess organization 


10:00 - 


10:20 


Recess 


10;20 - 


11:00 


Math (2-3 groups) 


11:00 - 


11:55 


Reading in other language 


11:55 - 


12:00 


Organisation for lunch 
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Regular Day (9:00 - 2:00) Bilingual Teacher 
12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 
1:00 - 1:30 Oral language 

Peabody 
A. A. A.S. 
Magic Circle 
Language enrichment 
1:30 - 1:55 * P.E., Rhythms, Music 
1:55 - 2:00 Evaluation and dismissal 

FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 

Divided Day (9:00 - 3:00) Bilingual Teacher 



9:00 - 


9:55 


Reading in Spanish 


9:55 - 


10:00 


Recess organization 


10:00 - 


10:20 


Recess 


10:20 - 


11:00 


Math 


11:00 - 


11:55 


Reading (English) 


11:55 - 


12:00 


Lunch organization 


12:00 - 


1:00 


Lunch 


1:00 - 


1:30 _ 


Oral" language 



Peabody 
A. A. A.S. 
Magic Circle 
1:30 - 2:00 P.E., Rhythms, Music 
2:00 - 3:00 Reading (Spanish) 

1Z5 



SECOND GRADE TEAM TEACHING 
9:00 - 9:10 Room business 

9:10 - 10:00 Reading (each teacher teaches own class) 

Bilingual in Spanish • 

Monolingual in English 
10:00 - 10:20 A.A.A*S. or Magic Circle 
10:20 - 10:40 Recess 
10:40 - 11:00 Math 

11:00 - 11:20 Peabody (oral language) 
1 1:20 - 11:40 P.E., Music, Rhythms 
1 1:40 - 12:00 Magic Circle or A*A.A.S. 
12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 1:50' Reading (teachers meet each other's children and take them, to 
their room for reading) 

. 1:50 - 2:10 Reading groups return to. room for evaluation and dismissal 
SECOND GRADE TEAM TEACHIN G 

Divided Day (9:C0 - 3:00) ^ 
9:00^- 9:50 Reading (each teacher teaches own class) 

V 

, . - Bilingual in Spanish 

- Monolingual in English 
" 9:50 - 10:00 'Recess organization 
10:00 V-10-20 Recess 
10:20 - 10:30 Room business 
llfpO Math 



11:10 -Ml:30 Peabody (oral language ) 

\\iZO - 11:50 P^.f Music, Rhythms 

11:50 - 12:00 , Ready for lunch 

q'^iOO - 1:00 Luncji ' J./w\^ 
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Divided Day (9:00 - 3:00) 

- h50 ' Teachers^ switch classes for reading 
1:60 - 2:00 Return to rooms for evaluation and dismissal 
2:00 - 2:50 Reading (same as 9:00 a.m.) 
2:50 - 3:00 Dismissal 

SUGGESTED DAILY SCHEDULE FOR THIRD GRADE 
9:00 - 9':lp Room business 
9:10 ~ 9:55 Reading in Spanish 

' - Beginning decoding 
SSL 

Spelling 

Creative writing/handwriting 
Reading 

- ' Independent/ reinforcement 
10:00 ~ 10:20 ' Recess ^ » 

10:20 - 11:00 \ Concurrent math A 
11:00 - 12:*00 Oral- language 

Peabody 

Triple AAA science 

Language enrichment (cultural heritage) 
Magic Circle 

Enrichment centers ' > 
12:00 - 1:00 ' Lunch 

1:00 - 2:00 Reading 

2:00 - 3:00 Art - once a week 

P. E. /rhythms (total 60 min. weekly) 

Social studies (safety, health ed./ career ed. 
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G RAND FORK • , 

t 

Gerald C. Sumner and Gail Zellman ' " / , 

The combined site time for fieldworkers was three and one -half d^ys. There 
were seven primary informants: 

/ 

/ 

Xhe project director, a Chicarirj who holds a Ph.D. in Politicyil Science, has 
taught college, but never before worked in a public school di^^trict 
(career-bound). ' / 

The former project director, a young midwestern latino who succeeded in 
developing bilingual education in Grand Fork beyond the previous ESL, efforts. 
He wrote the Title VII proposal, but quit in the middle of the first year of 
funding to pursue a Ph.D. (career-bound). 

The bilingual consultant, who, according to the project director, 'functions 
as the '^brains" of the bilingual program. The district's first ESL, teacher, 
she has remained the primary intellectual source on ESL as the ESL, pro- 
gram developed into the present bilingual program. Her present primary 
function is administering the program's mobile learning unit (place -bound ). 

The Taylor School principal, who largely runs the bilingual program in his 
junior high, since the focus of ^the 'district is o.n the elementary component 
(place-bound). 

The Bilingual Advisory Council members, who represent the more conser- 
vative faction among Grand Fork la^tinos. They founded the Latin American 
Council- but were later disenfranchised by a more liberal and militant tac- 
tion. Together, they are planning to develop the Bilingual Advisory Co^ncM 
into a more powerful organization. They characterize their roles as 
instigators who get something started, then pas^ the torch to others to carry, 
on (place-bound). 

The Latin American Council member, who is a me'mbex o'f the liberal faction 
that took over the council (place -bound ), <^ • . 

* 

We also interviewed five district officers, one elementary principal, two project 
teachers, and one regular teacher. Clasaroom observation was conducted at three 
schools. . ' . " 



THE LEA 

Grand Fork is a city of approximately 150, 000 in a midwestern state. It is 
a manufacturing center, principally business machinery, auto parts, chemicals, 
and paper products. There are about 30, 000 public school students and 11, 000- non 
public school students. The public school district has more than 50 elementary 
schools, 5 middle schools, 4 junior highs, and 4 high schools. 
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The community is 88 percent white, 11. 3 percent black, and 0. 7 percent other, 
mainly Spanish-speaking people and Indians. There are relatively more latino 
children in the schools than in the population. One and one-hali pe.;:ent of all public 
senior high school students in 1973-74 were latino. The percentage increases to 
2. 5 percent for the junior high and middle schools, and 3. 7 percent for the elemen- 
tary schools. Only 2 percent of the teachers in the Grand Fork district are ^atino. 

The latino population in Grand Fork includes Cubans, Dominicans, Mexican- 
Americans, and Puerto Ricans. These people came to Grand Fork by a number of 
routes. About 1967-68 a local Protestant church sponsored a large number of Cuban 
families for citizenship.. The church helped them find employment and also took the 
children from these families into the church schools. But eventually most of the 
children, who were Catholic, left the church school in favor of the public schools. 
More recently, when it became difficult for Cubans to come to the United States, a 
number went to Spain, stayed there for awhile, and then came to Grand Fork. 
Mexican-Americans came to Grand Fork through the migrant stream, dropping out 
in the last three years and settling down because of the available jobs. Puerto 
Ricans were also drawn by available jobs. No one we talked to seemed to know how 
or why the Dominicans arrived. 

This heterogeneous population presents a number of problems in bilingual 
education. For example, many of the colloquialisms used in Spanish vary from 
subgroup to subgroup. An incident was recounted where a word in Mexican- 
American Spanish which was entirely acceptable was a very obscene word to Cuban 
child ten". 

The district enjoys a large array of special projects, with many varieties of 
funding source as well as classroom intervention. The assistant superintendent 
for instruction attributes much of this innovative spirit to the experience in the late 
sixties, when the district adopted componsaloi^y education on a large scale. He 
was direc*tor of compensatory education at that time and says that it catalyzed major 
change in the district during the late sixties. A little later they got into perform- 
ance contracting, which was a natural follow-through. 

A more recent catalyst for change was the advent of a new superintendent who 
had instructions to shuffle the organization, particularly at the top levels. At i^^iddle 
management levels, there was less head-rolling and more reassignment. He has 
taken district staff out of private offices and placed them in one large room where 
individual office spaces are tircumsc'ribed by easily removable modular partitions. 
Partitions vary from shoulder to ceiling height, depending on the importance of the 
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occupant. *Office spaces are laid out in a very irregular pattern, and secretaries 
set up their dusks in the passageways between office spaces. The feeling is 
modern-day Hobbiton. 

According to a member of the Bilingual Advisory Council, one of the superin- 
tendent's greatest contributions was that he changed the complexion of the district 
with respect to finding politically acceptable solutions to problems. He brought a 
new deputy superintendent, and both of them, unlike their predecessors, are very 
willing to listen. Also, in the last few years the board of education has changed 
membership, and is much more liberal than its predecessors. 

CURRENT PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 

Grand Fork's Bilingual Bicultural Project includes resident programs in one 
elementary school (Werner) and one junior high (Taylor). There is also a mobile 
resource unit that runs a scheduled circuit of other elementary schools. A total of 
485 students are served by the whole .program. There are 20 teachers, 11 teaching 
aides, 2 administrators, and 3 staff. 

The project completed its second year of Title VII funding in the spring of 1974. 
Title VII funding 1973-74 amounted to $93,000, about one-quarter of the total cost. 
The remainder was paid from Title I, state, and local funding. 

Werner School 

Forty-four percent of the student population at Werner are latinos, and the 
principal complains of a 55 percent annual turnover rate among stu^^nts. Latinos 
are bused in from other attendance areas to participate in the bilingual program. 
At present, the school has 125 students over capacity. 

Grades K-4, amounting to more than 200 students, are served by the bilinguar 
program. The classrooms are self-contained; most instruction is handled by the 
homeroom teacher. There is a puUout room for kids who need ESL or who have 
remedial problems. Some of the grades use team teap^g, and rely very little on 
the pullout room. There is also a Spanish teacher who moves around to all of the 
classrooms in the school teaching SSL. The operation of the puUoui room seems 
very flexible, which is probably necessary because of the wide range of student 
needs. 
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Taylor School 

Taylor's student population contains significant proportions of Anglos, latinos, 
and blacks^ The principal boasts he has never had a racial problem involving the 
latinos; the white kids accept the latinos, and the black kids are wary of the latinos* 
reputation as willing fighters. The principal runs a tight program: no study hours 
are allowed, classes are sCvheduled for ea'ch hour of the school day, and activities 
keep kids busy after school. 

The bilingual program at Taylor is combined with compensatory reading and 
math. Participation is mandatory, but students are allowed to change if they test 
less than 1. 8 years below grade level. . Tov/ard the end of the 1973-74 school year, 
there were 105 participants. 

The prograni relies on materials purchased from a specialized commercial 
supplier for reading and math. These materials are individualized and premised 
upon contingency management, so there is no lecturing. Instructions are provided 
to students individually, and Anglos generally get their instructions in English. 

Participants are scheduled in the program for a three -hour block, with one 
hour each devoted to math, reading, and ESL. Some cross-cultural exposure is 
incorporated during ESL, but it is not of the crepe paper variety, consisting mainly 
of discussions of heroes and special events. There is no SSL other than the schools 
regular Spanish class. 

There are two teachers and four teaching aides. The aides accompany Spanish- 
dominant kids to regular classrooms to tutor and interpret. 

Mobile Unit 

The bilingual bus is a mobile learning center that the bilingual consultant and 
her latino teacher aide take to the number of elementary schools in the district 
that have no bilingual program but need some sort of bilingual education for their 
students. It is equipped with audiovisual facilities, desks, and materials. 

The Peabody test is used to screen younger participants. For older children 
the bilingual consultant uses a regular IQ test and looks for discrepancies between 
reading and math scores. 

INITIATION 

In the school year 1962-63, a group of the key principals in Grand Fprk pre- 
pared a repQrt on^the status of education there. They concluded, among other 
things, that elementary education in Grand Fork was much too standardized and did 
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not take into account the cultural differences of the students in the different schools. 
In regard to Werner School in particular, they said that in the light of immigration 
patterns there was a clear need for English as a second language curriculum. 
There was no action on this recommendation for several years. 

Werner. School 

A few years ago the district used Title I money to hire a woman to teach a 
class that was comprised of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd graders. Because of her expertise 
in ESL, children with language problems in Werner Were sent to her class. 
Werner is located in Grand Fork's barrio, and at the time she began to teach, about 
30 percent of the students were latino. At that time very few spoke only Spanish, 
but there were a large number whose English was very limited. 

In 1970-71, the district used more Title I money to place a noncertified latino 
at Werner to serve as an aide and consultant. He ran a bilingual component on a 
daily puUout basis for grades K-3. This hiring may have been a token gesture, 
because he was apparently not qualified to do the job that he was hired to do. How- 
ever, he awakened the latino community to the need for special programs for their 
children, especially with the rapid increase in the latino population at that time. 
As a result, community pressure on the board of education increased, and finally 
the superintendent created an advisory council and hired a bilingual coordinator to 
begin in August 1971. 

Up to the point when he was hired, the operative force for bilingual education 
at the district staff level was the federal program manager, who had long had an 
independent interest in education for the Spanish-dominant student population. 

The bilingual coordinator's success at district level also had community impact. 
An advisory council member characterized him as a Pied Piper. Whereas latino 
kids and adults had tended to be introverted before, because of cultural differences, 
the coordinator was able to bring them out to the point where they became involved 
in- community and particularly in school affairs. "Traditionally, parents had been 
excluded from school activities, especially the non-English-speaking parents." The 
coordinator spurred the parents' interest, possibly because he was a latino who 
held entree at all levels in the school organization, from classroom to the superin- 
tendent. Former teachers had had the same qualities,' but they had been just 
teachers and had not seemed to have any impact at higher administrative levels. 

In the 1971-72 school year, the coordinator spent a great deal of time looking 
at curriculum materials and evaluating their relevance to the various latino segments 
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of the population. At this time there were two bilingual teachers and two 
paraprofessionals, with approximately 50 children in each bilingual class. This 
program was centered at Werner and was transition-oriented. The coordinator 
wanted to turn Werner into a resource center for bilingual education. The program 
provided free busing to and from Werner, from the child^s house rather than from 
a bus stop down the street. He felt this was very important because latino parents 
are often very protective of their children. The program provided the children 
with free breakfast and lunch, and offered more individualized instruction than 
they could get in their regular classes. The staff also visited parents at home to 
help them understand what bilingual education was about. 

The program at that tin:>e required parental consent in order for the children 
to participate. There was some opposition among parents to the bilingual program. 
They did not want to have their children waste valuable educational time learning 
Spanish. 

The bilingual coordinator was also involved with preschoolers. He applied for 
some funds and began what he called a "Saturday program, " which involved about 
25 Anglo, and latino children. The program went on for about fifty Saturdays and 
utilized high school students as volunteers. The children went on field trips and 
participated in a number of athletic programs around the community. 

Part of his job was to look for and apply for funds to support bilingual educa- 
tion. About this time, the district "got vibrations" that for the first time the 
Title VII office in Washington was interested in funding projects outside the West, 
Southwest, and East. 

From December 1971 to February 1972, the coordinator wrote a Title VII 
proposal, and for the 1972-73 school .year, OE granted $75, 000 under Title VII. 
This money allowed the program to hire more staff and offer more training. Some 
teachers were sent to a nearby city to work at the Spanish Language development 
Center, learning about new curriculum mate.rials and how to adapt them effectively 
to a oilingual program. These teachers returned to Grand Fork and served as 
facilitators for the other teache^rs. ^ 

Taylor School 

The history of bilingualism at Taylor Junior High was somewhat independent 
fr.om that of Werner Elementary. The focus of district staff efforts had been on early 
elementary^go^ades, so at Taylor (whose atte dance area encompassed that of 
Werner) the responsibility for meeting needs o f Spanish-dominant students had to be 
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at the building level. Taylor School first had any sort of bilingual program in 1971, 
when all of the Spanish-speaking kids were American-born latinos, and the regular 
program was able to handle them. The teachers simply published their own Spanish 
materials by adapting and translating materials from a reading and math program 
purchased from a private firm. They also hired local latino aides to come in and 
help with the math and reading program. In 1972, they hired a Spanish teacher, a 
latino, who also dealt with discipline problems and helped to socialize the students. 

In the 197Z-73 school year there was an influx of transient families from Cuba, 
Costa Rica, and Puerto Rico. This presented severe problems in developing com- 
munication skills and in^^^neral academic preparation. The principal's efforts for 
1973-74 focused on bringing in personnel to handle these students. He was able to 
structure his program to qualify as an add-on to Werner School's second-year 
Title VII funding. This structure will be described in a later section. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



Instructional Model 

At the beginning of the Title VII funding, in the fall of 1972, the program was 
limited to Werner School, grades K-3. SSL was ta-ught in the progr^, as was ESL. 
During that school year, a 7th grade class in bilingual education was included at 
Werner because it was clear to many people that ^students leaving Werner were* 
largely unprepared to deal with junior high because they had not learned-enough 
English. 

In December of that year, the coordinator quit to accept another job. The new 
coordinator was hired on the recommendation of the Latin American Council. 

In the spring of that year, the bilingual consultant was assigned to com nandeer 
an old bus that had belonged to reading services and that was no longer in use. 
Federal funds provided her with about $5000 for aides, and the district provided 
money to remodel the bus to be used a^ a traveling bilingual classroom. She got 
this program under way in time for th6 1973-74 school year. 

Four weeks before the start of school in the fall of 1973, the bilingual program's 
star teachers were given full scholarships to pursue Ph.D.s at the state university. 
As a result, the project director had to reduce the use of team teaching (pairing 
one bilingual teacher with one monolingual English teacher); a new itinerant SSL 
teacher was hired to help fill the gap. In some respects, this may have been an 
advantage because new test resulcs have indicated that the Anglo kids are suddenly 
learning Spanish. o >• 
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Taylor Junio r High 

At the beginning of the 1973-74 school year, Taylor Middle School became part 
of the Title VII project. They hired an additional latino teacher to help with 
discipline and social problems. The new teachjer, hired in 1973, was from the 
Southwest, and it was felt that he would be closer in heritage to at least the 
American-born latinos. In addition to these two teachers, they hired three aides 
to assist kids into regular program classes; previously it was not uncommon for 
Spanish-speaking kids to spend no more than two hours per day in school, in math 
and in reading. 

At first there was some stigma attached to participating in the bilingual project 
in the junior high school. The project required that participants not follow che same 
schedule as the other children. After a number of complaints from students, the 
project was restructured so that bilingual students followed the same schedule as 
other students and simply went to bilingual classes. 

Under the new program each kid who was in the bilingual project had his day 
divided into one 3-hour block, the bilingual component, plus three hours in regular 
classrooms. The principal said that the three-hour block for bilingual work was 
necessary to tie into the bilingual project. The project director carefully pointed 
out that the "Title VII" project is actually funded by a mixture of Title VII, local, 
and Title i money, and that the Taylor portion is allocated from the latter source. 

Although on the surface the bilingual program at Taylor appears to be integrated, 
in fact it probably is not for two reasons. First, the material they deal with for the 
math, science, and reading is all part of the commercial firm's individualized 
instruction program, which means that instead of communicating to the entire class 
at once, the teacher communicates individually to each student. Generally, when 
he talks to Anglo students, it is always in English. He may speak Spanish or 
English to latino students. Second, the Alpha program also serves as a school's 
remedial education program, and has for several years. In particular, at the 
beginning of the school year there were about 210 kids in the program, a large 
share of whom were Anglo kids. But the rule was that everyone who reached an 
achievement level of not less than 1.8 years below his grade level by the end of the 
first semester could leave the bilingual program ^nd go on the regular classroom 
schedule for the full day. Most of'those who so qualified were Anglos. At year's 
end, there were mostly latinos in the bilingual program. 
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Materials 

The-project directo-r reported he is not happy with commercially available 
classroom materials because of the peculiar mix of his target group. He says that 
the materials he receives that are published overseas are good basically, but even 
these must be adapted. Interestingly, the bilingual coordinator at -/erner. who is 
Anglo, claimed that they have been very successful in finding appropriate material 
from commercial sources. They rely heavily on the Miami Reading Program. 
They also have different kinds of teaching machines that can easily be programmed 
to their particular needs. Teachers at the school took part in the San Diego 
Materials Acquisition Program and found that very helpful also. 

I 

Community 

Many Spanish-language parents objected originally to the Werner School 
program because the kids were segregated. Now, after two years, according to an 
advisory council member, parents lobby to get their kids included. A few parents 
have-not allowed their kids to participate. 



Ad visory Council 

At present the Bilingual Advisory Council consists of 19 persons, all latinos. 
These include parents, teachers (including regular program teachers), aides, and 
persons from the community. People outside of the attendance area served by 
the project are not excluded. According to the chairman, they are now trying to 
expand the council to include Anglos and blacks. They are also considering the 
possibility o.f expanding the bilingual program to include similar services for Dutch 
and Polish populations in the city. She says that the Dutch and Polish cultures are 
string enough (these languages are used in church services) that there might be an 
appropriate role for at least a bicultural program for these populations within the 
school system. 

An advisory council member said they intend to get people on the council who 
are established socially and financially in tho community, because he feels they 
have access to power and to money and that they are the most effective salesmen 
for a program like the bilingual program, which requires such drastic change in 
the way people think about education. It also sounds as if they are building a 
power gr.oup to cour ervail the Latin American Council, the group that they had 
just led. 
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He was ccnfidenc of the school board's support of the advisory council, and 
noted that the board sends council members to bilingual workshops and Title VII 
regional conferences. He asserted strongly that the council is effective. 

The bilingual consultant was slightly less positive about the council. She said 
that they have a great deal of trouble getting parents to come to meetings. She 
atti'outed their lack of participation largely to structural problems. Most meet- 
ings held in the afternoon so that fathers cannot possibly participate. Mothers 
with younger children have baby-sitting problems, and because so^many of their 
children are bused they do have transportation problems in getting to the meetings. 
The parents who serve on the advisory council were selected by teachers because 
of their enthusiasm and interest in the project, but under the council's pending 
reorganization, existing members will dete rmine 'future membership. 

Latin American Council 

In 1971 the Latin American Council was evolving from a drop-in center to 
something more in the line of community service. This change was facilitated by 
Kljdel Cities funds that allowed the council to hire a few permanent btaff membe rs. 
At this time, latinos with a liberal bent (i.e., those preicrring confrontation 
politics) took the leadership awv y from the conservative founders. The latter grou 
included two members who presently head up the Bilingual Advisory Council. The 
conservatives, mostly established residents, have tried and failed to Regain 
control. ' . , , 

The LAC characterizes itself as a referral agency, but it actually is a more 
positive action group. They involve themselves in voter registration, urban 
^survival services for new immigrants, etc. 

They operate an alternative education program. This is a school-type opera- 
tion run fron: a church in downtown Grand Fork that tries to get dropouts back to 
.school. Our LAC informant said that the Latin American Council has lately gotten 
results " om the school sysLam. He says that the Latin American Council is 
responsible for getting a latino principal in 1974-75, but he admitted that has taken 
four vears to achieve. 

The project director confirmed that he can always go to the Latin American 
Council for support for whatever kinds of educational programs he thinks are 
important for latino children. Trom our observations, it appears that his 
preferred contact with the community is the LAC (which is action-oriented) rather 
than the Bilingual Advisory Council (which is more deliberative). 
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Staff 

The former project di rector is generally credited with making bilingual 
educcUion in Grand Fork work. lie was charismatic, macho, played basketball with 
the kids, zipped around on his motorcycle, was the target of set-ups with district 
officers' young sisters, and was generally the most eligible young bachelor around. 
He also had rapid entree to the superintendent through his childhood friend, now 
deputy superintendent. This was not lost on the Spanish-dominant community, and 
new community awarenes. vas kindled in rapid time. 

He kept his distance from the community and all activities not precisely having 
to do with education. For example, he describes his role in regard to the Latin 
American Council as that of staying on the fringe. He felt that he couW best serve 
the community by not becoming heavily jlved with the LAC Rather, he wanted 
to serve as some sort of liaison between the LAC and the district- While he was 
concerned about affirmative action and relevancy, he felt that he was really oriented 
toward bilingual education. He did not choose to get involved in these other aspects 
except to lend some support to them from time to time. 'He made it quite clear 
that he saw himsjlf as a school person and not as a representative of the community. 
He felt that he could best serve the community that way. 

He said he felt that he had been well liked in the community, but came around 
to admitting that in some ways he was not very well accepted. lie described this 
as largely a demographic, problem. He is a midwestern latino, and he said that in 
the Midwest to be a real latino one must come from the Southwest. He is also 
rather Anglo in appearance and lacks any kind of accent. It seenris clei r that given 
these factors he would stay closer to the district than to the community, in clear 
contrast to his successor. His goals, too, were much more moderate than are the 
new project directo-r's goals. He really seems to be oriented toward transition, 
that is, getting latino children sufficiently educated and socialized so they can fit 
into the Anglo community. This is very different from the new director's 

bicu'ltural maintenance view. 

T he new project director has a Ph.D. in political science and has always taught 
political science at the college level. He was at first apprehens ive .about his new 
role. Now he finds himself on the firing line in the real world and he says he's 
never enjoyed himself so much in his life. He likes to characterize himself as an 
• operator working within the community to bring about change the school board. 
In particular, he seeks to assure continued development and long-term persistence 
of the Title VII project. He says that the superintendent uses him as a latino liaison 
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in non-Title~VII matters also. As an example of how this might work, recently 
he was able to talk the superintendent into granting him another bicultural staff 
member* When the school bond election came around, the superintendent asked 
all administrators to work for a successful outcome. The Title VII project director 
responded by organizing the latino community in favor of the bond issue, which 
he did* Through techniques like this, the superintendent was able to get a 75 per- 
cent vote in favor of his bond issue, an unprecedented landslide for bond issues. 

The project director said he works very closely with community representa- 
tives, and whenever possible tries to bring pressure to bear to get what he wants 
for latir»o children. It was clear from his descriptions that he is considerably 
more than a project director and probably does fulfill more the role of director of 
.bilingual education in general, and ombudsman for latino students and citizens. 

He described his roie as that of weaning Grand Fork from federal money to 
support bilingual programs. He said he felt it was extremely important that these 
programs be funded locally. He said whenever possible he has tried to get local 
funding for bilingual projects. What he's trying to do is tie the community as 
closely as possible to the educational establishment so that the establishment will 
have made commitments to the community that will not end when and if federal 
money disappears. He feels that when the district itself is funding these projects 
the re will be considerably more commitment than when the money is coming from 
outside sources. He sees himself as doing the P R. and political work for the 
project, while his staff does curriculum-related things. He feels that this is a 
gooH arrangement because he does not have experience as a teacher or 
administrator. 

His image of himself slj^ a very successful advocate of latino rights was in con- 
trast with the opinions of some ether people. One district administrator coni- 
plained that he tends to be too political; he aggressively seeks positions on the 
boards of various advocacy groups including the La^'n American Council, which is 
thought by many to be unrepresentative of the local latino community, especially the 
old-line cons^^^vatives. 

Two latino Bilingual Advisory Council members also expressed feelings that the 
project director was less effective than the previous project director. It seems 
clear, however, that the split may simply be ideological. The two were from the 
conservative sector of the community, had formerly sei'ved on the Latin American 
Council, but had been eased off recently because of their conservative stance. 
According to a member of the Latin American Council, the community is strongly 
behind the director, as he apocars to be behind them. 
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Recruitment. The director of elementary instruction noted that initially it was 
very difficult to /ecruit b^lingjual oicultural teachers. Now they are able to get 
very good people, although a large proportion soon leave for better jobs or to enter 
Ph. D.- programs. He says they "would like tp hire a latino principal, and this has 
been suggested to the personnel department."' The-Grand Fork local teachers' union 
has been very sensitive to the needs fo,r special material and the needs for balanc- 
ing the ethnic characteristics of the staff, but they stand adamantly behind the 
Teachers' Agreement. This ha. sreatly restricted the district's flexibility in 
r-.assigning positions in order to get a greater concentration of latino teachers in 
schools where there are latino students. This flexibility is additionally restricted 
by the fact that the school population is decreasing by about 600 kids per year. 

An advisory council member agreed that recruitment is a problem because 
they can't .seem to find enough interested people. He did say that the district is 
aggressive in seeking staff, and that the advisory council plays an active role in 
recommending persons. 

It is interesting to note that these views seem to differ from those of the project 
director with respect to both the availability of candidates and the zeal with which 
the district tracks them down. The Latin American Council has been demanding a 
latino principal for four years, and it was only this year that the district agreed to 
meet this demand. Even so, they ctpparently did not do any kind of aggressive 
recruiting. The project director said he suspected that the district would make the 
commitment to hire a latino but not look for one, and then say they couldn't find 
one. So he took it upon himself to recruit latinos for the job. When asked how he 
had managed to recruit these people, he said, "I know where to look." 

Intra-SLaff Relations . An advisory council member noted that they had some 
real problems with school staff at first; it was the sort of "we don't like something 
we don't know" syndrome. But he feels that there has now been a change in the 
district, as people become more familiar with the needs and just how the bilingual 
project tries to meet those needs. 

This year the project director says he has spent most of his time working at 
building bridges with teachers and principals and trying to get transfers for 
malcontents. 

Some of the regular teaching staff at Werner School are becoming a little 
uneasy, because the regular enrollment is going down whereas the bused-in kids 
are making enrollment swell with latinos. This means that there is also a pressure 
for replacine; regular teachers wich latinos, or at least with bilingual teachers. 
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A member of the regular staff at one school, which i served by the mobile 
unit, had much criticism toward puUout programs in ge ,ral and the bilingual bus 
in particular. At the time of our site visit, she had Z? students in her class, 5 of , 
whom went to the bilingual bus. She found out which lildren would participate in 
the bilingual program when she -eceived a list in her mailbox. There was no com- 
munication between project personnel and teachers. Her reaction to the project 
can best be characterized as absolute disgust, although this disgust is not limited 
to the bilingual project. She said that for her classes as a whole, 20 of them partic- 
ipate in projects outside the classroom so that in the afternoon her class size will 
vary anywhere from 28 to 8 children. Children come and go at all different times 
and stay away for varying periods of time. She said this makes it virtually impos- 
sible for her to carry out a coordinated and planned program for half of her teaching 
day. She thinks that some of these programs are beneficial to students, but she 
really didn't know how the bus was working because she had no idea what the project 
wa^ trying to do. She said that she saw no difference in the five children who w^-nt 
to the bus from the beginning of the school year until the present. She felt that at 
least two pr three of these children very much abused the privilege of going to the 
bus, staying out of the classroom anywhere from 30 minutes. to almost an hour. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The assistant director of elementary education commented on some of the 
impacts of the bilingual project. He said the project has sensitized non-project 
schools to the needs of the latino population, mostly by virtue of the propaganda 
efforts o^ the project director. The project has unified the community around 
Werner School. It has also interwoven with the district's Career Opportunities 
Program, in that a career ladder is set up for bilingual aides that will eventually 
end at teacher certification. 

In a sense, the elementary and secondary divisions of the district have been 
brought closer together because of the need to work on the problem. The project 
has reinforced their commitment to individualize instruction. 

The principal of Taylor School noted the more pragmatic result that the 
school's dropout rate has decreased. 

Our National Opinion Research Center questionnaires indicated that the project 
had disseminated to nearby school '^i. i.ricts, but the project director was evasive 
about the extent of direct impact on those programs. 
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Since the Title VII funding has run only two years, it is probably too soon to 
speculate on the project' s persistence after federal funding ends. Except for the 
small teacher ratios, however, the prognosis is generally favorable, especially 
since the project developed before federal funding was ajiplied for. In the mean- 
time, the project will address itTsel'f to meeting changing needs during the remaining 
three years of federal funding. 

Elem entary Level 

One dimension of the chctnging needs is ihe growing dispersion of the latino 
target group around the city; whereas before they seemed to be concentrated in the 
Werner School attendance area, they now are dispersing. If continuation funding is 
granted in 1974-75, the project will initiate bilingual classrooms in another 
elementary school. 

Continuation funding will also provide an improved mobile classroom. Several 
administrators said they look for a unit, along the dimensions of a mobile home, 
that is more comfortable and adequately heated. Such a unit would be used for 
adult and summ'er programs as well as the present mobile program. The project 
director wants to get this locally funded in order to assure that the school board is 
committed to its purpose. 

He will try to move the program back to team teaching (pairing one bilingual 
teacher with a monolingual English-speaking teacher), at least at the elementary 
level. He also wants to give teachers training during the summer in biculturalism 
and in teaching bilingual education. 

He says there is a need to develop a bilingual individualized instruction pro- 
gram, but so far has avoided the obvious ally in such a project, the director for 
contracted learning, who complains that she would like to get together with.him and 
talk out the program but can't seem to get him cornered. She would like to develop, 
or have developed, a diagnostic/prescriptive instructional model for the bilingual 
program patterned after the rather elaborate model she devised for two experimental 
schools in the district. The project director is turned off by the district's existing 
individualized learning packages which, in his words, equate merely to "progress- 
ing at your own speed. " His views on this topic will be explored in more detail in 
a later section. 

Finally, it appears reasonably certain that Werner School will have a latino 
principal next year. 
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Junio r High * " . • 

The principal described s,om6 changes he will institute at Taylor Junior High 
next year.* He said the kids presently don't like the prograrp because they feel that 
it is demeaning to be in a self-contained classroom like elementary or special- 
education students for half-days. 

Accordingly, next year he will schedule all students in the building into a 
regular six-classes-pe r-day schedule. Then, for example, if a student comes to a 
science •.lass and can't speak English, he will be temporarily reprogrammed into a 
resource center for four days out of the week. In the resource center there will be 
three bilingual staff members: one concentrating on math and science, one con- 
centrating on English and reading, and one who concentrates on social and heritage 
problems. On the fifth day the student would go back to the regular classroom 
where he would sit with a student tutor-companion. This way he might at least feel 
as if he were in the regul^.r program, and hopefully as the year goes by he would 
spend fewer days in the resource center and more in the regular program as his 
English improved. In this way, each kid would have a six-class day, and perhaps 
there would be less stigma. 

Senior High 

^ No program is presently planned for the high school. The higH school's 
apparent attitude at this point is that they have no problem in regard to bilingual 
education and do not need such a program. The reason, according to one person, 
is that the dropout rate among latinos is so high that students with a language 
problem rarely survive as far as high school. 

However, if the bilingual program succeeds in cutting down on the dropout rate 
of latino students, then the high school will one day have to deal with them. Addi- 
tionally, the bilingual program will be producing students who have had a good deal 
of Spanish before they enter high school. This will be particularly true for latino 
students who will have studied grammar and other aspects of Spanish in junior high. 
The Spanish language program at the high school will have to be revised to include 
such students . 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIO NS 

Init iation/Implementation/ Im pacts 

Latinos comprise 2 or 3 percent of the Grand Fork public school population. • 
but their diversity (Cuban, Dominican, Mexican-American, Puerto Rican) presents 
special problems in designing an appropriate curriculum-. The school district is 
up to the challenge, but p.erceptions of success vary. The district has a wide 
array of educational interventions, and in this context the bilingual education project 
has been generally well-received. Another situation that has been conducive for- 
the project was the advent of a change -oriented superintendent. Three community 
informants characterized him and his deputy as being very willing to listen to _ ' 
community special interests, a characteristic that apparently was harder to find in 
previous school administrations. 

The district initiated special treatment for latinos in 1967, in the form of a 
limited ESL program at Werner School. The program was slow to expand until the^ 
summer of 1971 when a district bilingual coordinator was hired. He was charisma- 
tic, and allegedly was able to pull the community out of their closets Pied Piper 
style. Part of his job description was to S9licit bilingual education funding. In 
the winter of 1971, he and two other persons wrote the initial Title VII proposal. 

The bilingual project began in the fall of 1972 at Werner Flementary School, 
which had the highest concentration of latinos. The project served grades K-3 in 
rather typical self-contained (except for bilingual instruction) classrooms. There 
was a puUout room for kids who needed ESL or who had special remedial problems. 
Not all teachers were bilingual, but this was remedied by teaming monolingual- 
English and bilingual teachers. 

Halfway through the first year, the bilingual coordinator quit, and in May the 
district, which was about to hire an Anglo director, was persuaded by the local 
Latin American Council to hire a latino political scientist. 

•In the fall of 1973, a mobile unit was furbished to provide puUout bilingual 
education services to other elementary schools with latino concentrations. The 
program at Werner School expanded to the 4th grade, but became somewhat less 
"bilingual" with the termination of team teaching and the departmentalisoation of 
SSL (provided by an itinerant teacher) and ESL (provided in the puUout room). 

The program also expanded to Taylor Junior High in 1973, after the Taylor 
principal modified the existing remedial reading an 1 math program to qualify under 
Title VII funding. Participants are scheduled in the program for a three-hour 
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'block, during which one hour is devoted to each of math, reading, and ESL. Little 
cross-cultural exposure is incorporated. Project teachers are bilingual, 'but the 
math and reading curriculum is individualized, and apparently only the latinos are 
instructed bilingually. The project model at Taylor is very transition-oriented. 

Teacher recruitment has been a major difficulty for the project. The di£*-.rict 
must go out of state to find certified bilingual teachers, and the hirees are there- 
f re generally more career-bound than place -bound. District officials complain 
that the better teachers are quickly lu^ed away by better jobs or Ph.D. programs. 
There is also some friction with regular "st,aff. ' The monolingual teachers at 
Werner are uneasy because the proportion" of latinos at that school is increasing 
through busing, and they fear they may be replaced; the concern is legitimate, 
since the principal will be replaced by a latino next year. Also, there was at 
least one very bitter complaint bv a regular teacher at one of the schools served 
by the bilingual bus; she claimed that the bus operation, along with the other 
special pullout programs foisted by the district, made, it impossible for her to 
organize a coherent classroom instruction program. 

There are mixed feelings about the appropriateness of materials at both 
Werner and Taylor. Interestingly, the Anglos generally think they are very good, 
and the latinos generally feel they are less than good. The latino complaint is that 
the materials do not adequately respond to differences between Anglo and latino 
cultures, let alone the differences within the latino group. 

There is an advisory council of teachers, parents, and community representa- 
tives, which apparently has not had a great deal of policy input into the project. 
The parents in particular seldom attend the meetings, which tend to be awkwardly 
scheduled. The two leaders of the council, who are also leaders of the commun- 
ity's conservative latino faction, expressed much efficacy in dealing with the 
district; they have plans for an enlarged and more influential bilingual advilory 
council. The Latin American Council (LAC), which has no formal affiliation with 
the schools, also claims efficacy in influencing the district. The new project 
Hirector actively uses the LAC (which represents the city's "liberal" latino faction) 
as a political base for enhancing project permanence. 

At the time of the fieldwork, there had been no assessment of cognitive impacts 
of the bilingual project, except that Spanish reading scores turned in by Anglo kids 
at Werner school were higher than expected. District officials do claim impacts 
along less measurable dimensions, such as sensitization of staff to latino neeHs, 
lower dropout rates at Taylor school, and some mobilization of latino interest in 
♦education affair s. ^ i* »- 
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Dissemination/Continuation . . 

The Grand Fork bilingual project has apparently had some influence on the 
design of-'the pending bilingual programs in nearby districts. There have also been 
visitors from other communings in the state. Within the district, there is some 
utilization of the project as a resource center by teachers from schools not served 
by the project. Next -year (1974-75) bilingual classrooms will be initiated in a 
second elementary sdl^ool. and the bilingual bus component will be expanded. Both 
of these developments will be contingent on increased Title VII funding, however. 

Although it is a little premature to speculate, the project will probably be con- 
tinued after the termination of federal funding, but with larger pupil-teacher ratios. 
The project director is carefully laying political groundwork toward this end. One 
danger is that' the project director does not have a tight grip on project curriculum 
matters, and the project which is eventually institutionalized may be very different 
from the current project description. 

« 

Project Politics 

The most interesting aspect of the Grand Fork fieldwork was the contrast 
between the two project director s" and how their different styles interacted with the 
mild intrigues and private agendas that appear to be operative in the district and 
'latino community. The fact that private agendas seemed so observable in the short 
site-visit period is a tribute to midwestern candor. 

District Leadership . The superintendent was hired four years ago with instruc- 
tions to shake things up. which he did. -He has a management style that includes 
trading favors and subtly playing one subordinate against another, but carefully 
within limits of legitimacy. At the same time, he has a reputation for fairness 
and for dealing honestly with the community. He is very popular with the minority 
communities. One of his first unprecedented actions was to hire a local black as 
his deputy. Both he and the deputy have reputations for accessibility, which 
apparently is also unprecedented. 

District Staff . Most of the mid -level district staff are old-line survivors. 
The staff seem to be uniformly change -oriented, but are traditionally very com- 
petitive. There is a tendency to try to out-innovate each other. On the one hand, 
staff members are well-meaning (i. e. . pupil-oriented), mutually proud of the, 
district's accomplishments, and share a sense of establishment. On the other 
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hand, there is frequent disagreement on the proper means to any given end, and 
a lot of civilized in-fighting. Much energy seems to be expended in resisting each 
other's influence. 

Latino Community . The latino community divides into two factions: consexva- 
tives, who tend to be the more. affluent and established residents; and liberals, who 
tend to be the new arrivals. In the sixties, the conservative faction established the 
Latin American Council (LAC), primarily as a referral organization. Four years 
ago, the liberal faction wrested control, and the council became more action- 
oriented. The conservatives attempted to regain influence by instituting voting 
reforms, but were unsuccessful. 

Two years ago, the Bilingual Advisory Council (BAC) was formed, with mem- 
bership-determined by district personnel. The chairman of BAC was one of the 
disenfranchised founders of the LAC. At the time of the site visit, she was 
planning to appoint another LAC founder as her cochairman. Together, they are 
planning to strengthen the BAC membership with affluent influentials, that is, the 
kind of persons who are most effective under the conservative model of change. 
It is also possible that they are seeking a political forum to represent the disen- 
franchised conservative faction. Lest this judgment seem harsh, it should be 
noted that, like the district staff, both latino factions generally seek similar ends, 
through differing means. The liberals prefer confrontation politics, presumably 
because that is where nonaffluents and new arrivals can be most effective. The 
conservatives have some leverage "within the system, " and that is where they 
prefer to work. 

Project Directors . The first project director has been described as charis- 
matic, handsome, charming, etc. He also has somewhat Anglo features and no 
trace of accent. He enjoyed strong support from the district mid-level staff. 
Reports of support from the community are equivocal; the conservatives say d^i- 
nitely yes, the liberals say he didn4 relate too well. There is no doubt that b^ 
factions were quick to appreciate that his influence with district leadership was 
unusual for a latino. He felt he was personally most effective by adopting a rather 
narrow focus on bilingual education, transition-oriented at that. He avoided other 
latino concerns, except as dispassionate liaison between district and community. 
He viewed himself as a professional educator. 

The present project director is squarely Tex-Mex Chicano. He apparently 
enjoys effective access to the superintendent. Mid-level staff, on the other hand, 
have distaste r his nongenteel involvement in community action politics, 
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particularly the low-life Latin American Council; they feel this is conduct 
unbecoming a professional educator, and seem to be chagrined that he is o^'ten 
successful in his objectives. The conservative latinos are not pleased with him, 
probably largely because he prefers working with the action-oriented liberals. 
The liberal latinos, of course, are pleased. He is a political scientist with no 
previous experience in public schools. He views institutionalization of bilingual 
education as a political problem, and feels that his self-described role as politicif 
is essential. His focus is wide because he feels that the success of his project is 
inexorably contingent on wider latino concerns.. He eagerly plays advocate in 
community politics. 

The present director presents an unusual model for project directorship. He 
also maybe headed for a crashing fall. He has alienated many influential people; 
much depends on his continued direct relationship with the superintendent. He 
seems to thrive on the risky situation and is not too interested in compromising hi 
style to play it safe. After all, he can always go back to college teaching. 
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Annex 

ON ISSUES RELATED TO BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



IMPORTANCE OF BICULTURAL TEACHERS 

The distinction between bilingualism and biculturalism was repeatedly 
emphasized by the project director. He said that it was not enough that a teacher 
be able to talk to a student in Spanish. 

For one thing, an Anglo teacher would not be sensiti'^^e to the nuances of 
language that differed between Spanish speakers of Cuban, Dominican, and Mexican- 
American background. Anglo teachers who spoke Spanish would also have con- 
siderable difficulty including cultural differences in the curriculum. ' The project 
director feels that inclusion and awareness of these cultural differences are impor- 
tant, and that it is necessary to be cognizant of them in developing a curriculum 
that is suitable for latino children. For example, he said that latino culture is not 
nearly so competitive as Anglo culture; cooperation is more liighly valued. ' Many 
of the new curricula being developed require children to be competitive in order to 
succeed in the curriculum. ' - , . , 

He said another very important aspect of bilingual education has to do with 
self-esteem. The uniqueness of bilingual curricula is important not only so that 
they may be tailored to the cultural needs of the child, but also because it increases 
a child^s self-esteem ifhe^s not just getting translated copies of what the other 
children have. 

Another factor that he felt to be important irf bilingual education was the notion 
of personal space. Latino children are much more likely to want to touch the teacher 
and to be touched by her. At the same time, out of respect, they^re much less 
likely to maintain eye contact with tjie teacher. But the teacher who is not versed 
in latino culture may assume that the latino child who is not looking at her is not 
paying attention. 

Another thing that a teacher must realize in teaching latino students is that 
they are trained very early to respect authority. This makes it very hard for 
them to question the teacher or to challenge the things that may be presented. If 
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It is interesting that the persons on his project who have th.e strongest roles 
in designating curriculum (the curriculum coordinator at Werner School, the prin- 
cipal at Taylor, and the bilingual specialist) are all Anglo. The .director admits^ 
to having a small curriculum input, and the other latinos are all cias^room teachers^ 
or aides. ^ • r\ 
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this sort of questioning and challenge is required in the curricul-om, latino 

« 

children will surely suffer. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

The deputy superintendent came on strongly in favor of having Title VII place 
a commitment for some kind of training package for staff. He feels that Title VII 
needs a program something like the Career Opportunities Program (COP), which 
helps support the training of people who can't study full time because of personal 
economics and situations. The LEA could then develop a homegrown staff. Grand 
Fork, for example, would not.havkto relySti Texans who don't like the weather, 
don't particularly relate t^^t^^^>coit^ and who typically do not stay in the 

school system for a ver y lonf4imf.' There needs to be more natural incentive to 
keep staff involved in a prografn. 

For example, he would lik6 to see the district provide ten outstanding Grand 
Fork high school graduates with $2000 loans, with payback forgiveness if they 
return to the community. Similar to the old NDEA loans, the more years that the 
recipient spent in the school district after gradu'^on from college the less he 
would have to pay back. 

He would also like to see in-service for npnprogram people as well as program 
"people'. Grand Fork has experienced a couple cf dramatic turnabouts where regu- 
lar staff persons who were resistant and opposed t9 the bilingual program suddenly 
became supporttve when they were exposed to an in-service program or a regional 
workshop for bilingual programs. 

Finally, he advised that if the district thinks that they can carry on by bending 
a rule or two, for example with respect to certification, ijhen the federal program 
office ought to support it. He believes the<re need(S to^be a more pragmatic 
approach, because of the nonordinary qualities that are required for teachers in a 
bilingual program. - • 

SPECIAL BILINGUAL NEEDS IN THE MIDWEST- 

The director of special programs feels that the federal Title VIl;prograrn _ 
office puts the Midwest down tecause of the small absolute numbers in the taxget^ ^ 
population. He feels they should consider that, in many senses, the latino has 
much greater problems in the Midwest than in the Southwest* For example, ip ^ 
Grand Fork, there is no "Se Habla Espanol" on storefronts and government offices. 
He said ^that virtually no bilingual pegple work in government offices or hospitals 
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in Gjand Fork. It is fairly clear that monolingual people have to learn English 
very quickly in .order to burvive in the community. Also, latinos cannot so easily 
return to a barrio as is the case in the Southwe'st, ,the West, or even in the East. 
The fact that the latinos in the Midwest tend to be rnore dispersed and less con- 
centrated in barrios makes the problem of serving the special needs of these 
people much greater for city and school adminis'trator s. 

The project director stated that these same characteristics make the Midwest 
an exciting place bilingual projects because there is considerably more 

potential for dynamic piograms. He thinks that any innovation in bilingual educa- 
tion will Come ^rom the Midwest, because the West and Southwest aie locked in 
institutionally, whereas the Midwest is change -oriented. He says that the latino 

jpulation in Grand Fork co mprises 4 percent of the total population, yet he is 
able to get more respoi^se from the school establishment than, for example, would 
be forthcoming in Texas communities where the Chicano population is 50 or 
60 percent. 

INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

On the subject of institutionalization of special projects mto the regular school 
instruction format, the director of contracted education felt that one could probably 
never institutionalize special projects completely because building principal^ are 
typically too harried to handle the diversity presented by such projects. For this 
reason, she believes that special projects should stay out of the in^^truction division 
of the, tchool district, but stay indefinitely within compensatory education, special 
programs, or some similar school division where the project can b represented 
by a special advocate at the district level and thereby have the capability of effec- 
tively cutting through red tape when necessary. Otherwise, she feels that a very 
strong person would be needed at the bchool level, someone like a good reading 
specialist who is also a good project pusher. 

One teacher who complained about the bilingual bus would disagree on the 
gr:)unds that juch a system might spawn an army of red-tape cutters who wreak 
havoc on Llie lassroom teachers' efforts to create a coherent classroom 
experience. 

The project director would probably reply that the organizational structure for 
managing special projects is secondary to the need for securing local funding as 
soon as possible. His strategy has two fronts. One is to worketne community up 
to a combatiye awareness so that it woiild strongly resist any move to drop the 
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bilingual program. The other front is to take every opportunity to tie nonlocal 
school funding i:ourceb to the goodwill of the community or results of the bilingual 
project (note that this excludes funding for the project itself), 30 that the school 
board would be aware that certain funding would cease if the project were drr^pped. 
. For example, much of the district's state funding depends on ADA, and dropout 
prevention is one goal of the project. 

CULTUR.A T. BIAS IN CONVENTIONAL INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

The project director was upset with the individualized reading/math program 
being us^ed at Taylor and Werner. He believes that contingency management, which 
is the backbone of this program, is bad for latinos because culturally they're not into 
competition, but rather cooperation. He said that for this program, as for many 
other programs that claim to offer individualized instruction, the only individual- 
ized aspect of the instructio.i is that children can move forward at varying speeds. 
He feels that individualized instruction should have a more profound focus on meet- 
ing the needs of the kids, especially if used for bilingual instruction where there 
are such large cultural differences. 

He claims that the district staff won4 ask for his input because he is too 
subjective. He admits to not knowing a great deal about this program, but he com- 
ments that when he goes to the "reward" room, he notices that 80 percent of the 
•students in that room ar^ Anglos, whc are actually a minority in the program. T<^ . 
him it looks as if the program has set up another failure situation for latinos. 

CONCE'RNS OVER SEGREGATION SUITS 

The assistant buper inteudent for instruction expressed concern that the dis-' 
irict was necessarily c xentrating latino kids at Werner School in order to obtain 
a critical mass for a viable bilingual program. In effect, he is apprehensive that 
years from now this may be viewed as segregation, z^nd he still bristling , over 
the recent NAACP suit against the district for segregating blacks. He says he has 
worked closely with the judge wit respect to the bilingual project situation, but 
about the only advice he gets is that he has to do whatever seems most appropriate 
at the time. 

Four or five years ago the NAACP sued the district over segregation in the 
schools. Last year a decision on the case was finally handed down in which it was 
decided to desegregate the school staff instead of the students. Unfortunately, 
teachers were reassigned on the basis of race and lack of seniority; this had the 
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effect of dispersing the hot shots who had been assigned to special programs at 
certain schools. This wab a bad blow to beveral programb, but it may have also 
been a positive force for spreading interest in the programb around the district; 
as the hot shots were dispersed they took their ideas with them. 
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